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RAKING HAY. 


"TWAS in the days of mowing 


With honest arm and scythe ; 


When neighbors helped in neighbors’ fields, 


And harvest hands were blithe. 


For me, I grew a stripling — 


They called me half a hand — 


Among the stalwart, sun-browned men 


Who tilled the clover-land. 


The rythmic swing of sinews 


Was regular and strong: 


The even-measured mowing stroke 


First set my soul to song. 


Sweet music of the whetstones, 


Like morning bells in chime, 


Toned soothingly life's harsher sounds — 


My heart's still beating time. 


Right bravely marched the mowers 


Knee-deep in flowering grass ; 


They ranged according to their skill 


Like school-boys in a class. 


And strength was brought to trial, 


And strove with wrestler’s wroth — 


Who could the smoothest stubble cut, 


And who the widest swath ! 


How proudly strove the leader — 


The swiftest and the best ! 


He held his place a cut or two 


Ahead of all the rest; 


Allowed no one to lead him 


The breadth of brawny hand: — 


A master of the mowing-craft, 


He ruled the clover-land. 


The morning beams came glancing 


The fluttering tree-tops thro’, 


Like golden bills of birds that bent 


To sip the sparkling dew. 


And then, in soft mid-morning, 


Began the harvest-day, 


And all hands — girls and boys and men — 


Were merry making hay. 


There came a clioice of partners 


Who could the best agree, 


And lots were drawn by glances quick — 


Kate always fell to me! 


Now turn thy glass, O Mem'ry, 


Upon that harvest-day, 


Which poured its sunshine over me 


And Katie making hay. 


The morning call of luncheon 


To grassy table laid, 


Assembled all the haymakers 


Beneati a lone tree's shade ; 


A bliss of rest and breathing 


By leafy fingers fanned — 


And then another haying-heat 


Raced o'er the clover-land. 


We spread the swaths commingling 


In beds of rustling brown, 


And rich field-odors floated up 


On wings of feathery down. 


Then rolled the ridgy windrows — 


The triumphs of the day: 


I dreamed o'er triumphs of a life 


With Katie raking hay. 


She looked all-over-bonnet 


Of gingham — blue and white — 


Her face's roses in the shade 


Glanced out their own sweet light. 


Her rake wou/d get entangled 
. Sometimes, by locking mine, 
And when she said: ‘* Provoking thing!" 


E’en quarreling was divine! 


A spring of bubbling waters 


Welled up in woodside cool, 


And ever at the field's-end hedge 


Both thirsted for the pool. 

She drank from out a goblet 
I made her of my hands, 

And, kneeling at her feet, I quaffed 
From cup of golden sands. 


The last load in the twilight 
Dragged slowly towards the stack — 
So like a great brown buriy beast 
With children on its back; 
And flecky clouds hung over, 
Of softest creamy hue, 
Like handfuls plucked from cotton-bales 
And dashed against the blue. 


I'm dreaming now of hay-time. 
The fields and skies are bright ; 
I see among the harvesters 
A bonnet — blue and white — 
And Katie's face is in it, 
A shade, it may be, tanned, 
But ‘tis the fairest face of all 
That grace the clover-land. 


The clover-crop was gathered 
In harvests long ago ; 
Another partner Katie chose 
For life's up-hill windrow. 
But O, of all the sunshine 
That ever blest a day — 
The crown still shimmers over me 
And Katie raking hay. 
—Thos. E. Garrett. 
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A STAMPEDE IN 1524. 





“AND you'll no’ give me one good word, Elsie? 
You'll not even speak to me?”’ 
The questioner was a tall, handsome man, though 
somewhat worn-looking, and decidedly shame-faced. 
The person he addressed was a winsome lassie of 
some seventeen years, who had come to the well- 
head, where a small stream of pure water trickled 
through a rude spout inserted in a crevice of the 
rock. Elsie had put down her pitcher and was wait- 
ing for it to fill, leaning meanwhile with both arms 
on the rude stone wall which protected the spring 
from the encroachments of the cattle, and looking 
everywhere but at the speaker. ‘You'll no’ even 
look at me!” repeated Duncan Scott, wistfully, “and 
this perhaps the last time we'll ever meet by the 
well-side, where we have spent so many happy hours. 
Won’t you just speak to me, Elsie?” 
“That will I no’!” answered Elsie, turning on him 
with womanly indignation and more than womanly 
inconsistency. ‘That will I no’, Duncan Scott! I 
wonder you dare so much as look at me after what 
you said, and what you evened me to the last time 
we met here. I think it shame that ever I cared for 
the likes of you.” 
To judge from his face, Duncan seemed to find 
comfort even in these sharp words: “But, Elsie, 
woman —” 
“T'll hear nothing, Duncan— not a word!” inter- 
rupted Elsie, her blue eyes flashing fire at the remem- 
brance of her wrongs. ‘I'll never wed a jealous- 
pated fool. And jealous of whom?” she asked in a 
tone of the utmost scorn: ‘“ Of my own foster-brother 
that was nursed at the breast of my mother! I won- 
der you did na’ think of Habbie, or poor witless 
Michael in the ingle-nook.” 
“ But, Elsie, would you but listen—” 
“No, I'll no’ listen. For what suld I listen?” 
“But you might tell me how it was, Elsie? You 
might say a word to explain what you were doing 
with young Ferniehurst so late at e’en?”’ 
Again Elsie turned on him. 
“Explain ?—and what for suld I explain, or what 
tight have you to think any explanation needed? Is 
not Ferniehurst my own foster-brother, as I told you, 
and as you knew wellenough? And is not that the 
same as mine own brother, and more? But I will 
explain,” said the poor girl, forcing back the tears 
which were too ready to run over: “ Ferniehurst 
loves bonny Mary, Harden’s daughter, that’s away 
in Edinboro’ with her aunt for safety; and knowing 
me to be an old friend and playmate of the young 
leddy’s, he gave me a letter and token for her, against 
her coming home, knowing that no man’s life is safe 
for a day, with the English camped here in our very 
midst. So there ye have the tale, and much good 
may it do you. No,no! You needn't try to come 
‘round me that gate, Duncan!” she added, in a firm 
but scornful tone, withdrawing the hand that Duncan 
would have taken. “All’s over between us. I have 
borne much ere this from your jealous humor, but 
I'll bear no more. I'll have naught to say to any 
man who can call me what you called me that night. 
Go your ways — with whom you will. I wish you no 
ill, but all the good in the world:; but you are no more 
aught to me nor I to you! Fare ye well!” 
So saying, Elsie took up her pitcher, which had 
been for some time brimming over, and walked down 
the path, without so much as casting a look behind. 
Duncan seemed to feel that his cause was hopeless, 
for he followed sorrowfully enough, and did not even 
attempt to speak again. 
Tweeddale, in Scotland, at no time before the 





burgh, which place the Admiral so sorely burned 
and wasted that no garrison nor none other should 
be lodged there. From their camps the English 
made forays and incursions on all sides, burning, 
wasting and plundering all that came in their way. 
The Scots, “even their enemies themselves being 
judges,” made a brave resistance, and according to 
Surry’s own account they gave their invaders plenty 
of work, and “kept them in so perpetual skirmish” 
as the Lord Admiral “never saw the like.” The 
little farm —if farm it could be called — of Craig- 
end, had hitherto escaped the spoilers. It lay thor- 
oughly sheltered from notice in a nook of the hills, 
where the steep braes, receding from a small and 
rapid stream, left room for a meadow or level space 
of some sixty acres in extent. At the upper end of 
this tract of fertile land, stood the peal or tower of 
Craig-end, a rude building of rough stone, three 
stories in height, surrounded by a wall and out-build- 
ings, the latter constructed chiefly of mud and turf, 
and serving as a shelter for the cattle at night. Not 
far from the tower, the stream tumbled over a preci- 
pice in a considerable cascade, and after winding 
from side to side of the valley, it issued at the lower 
end through a pass so narrow, intricate and precipi- 
tous, that five resolute men might easily hold it 
against a hundred. The holder of this little fortalice 
was Halbert Scott, or Halbert of Craig-end, a retainer 
of the laird of Ferniehurst, who in his turn owed 
feudal service to the lord of Buccleugh. Halbert 
was an old man, unable to bear arms, but his two 
sons, Ambrose and David, were with their lord, help- 
ing to garrison the stronghold of Ferniehurst, which 
lay but a few miles distant across the hills. 

Duncan Scott was Elsie’s cousin, and her betroth- 
ed lover. This was by no means their first quarrel, 
for Duncan was jealous and Elsie was proud, but 
never had matters gone so far between them as now. 
Never had Elsie shown herself so implacable. Her 
anger was not wholly unreasonable, for Duncan had 
done her grievous wrong. He had seen his betrothed 
in earnest conversation with the laird of Ferniehurst 
for an hour together in the gloaming. He had not 
been able to overhear their words as they paced the 
burn-side, but he had seen Ferniehurst put into her 
hands something made of gold which glittered bright- 
ly in the moonlight —of that he was certain—and 
then speed away, while Elsie put the love-token in 
her bosom and took the path to their old trysting- 
place by the well as if nothing had happened. 

« Aye, so!” thought Duncan; “she thinks to meet 
me there, and to beguile me with her fine words 
while she has Ferniehurst’s love-token resting on 
her very heart. But she shall hear my mind on it 
ere we part.” . 

And so it came to pass that when Elsie, in the 
innocence of her heart, came gayly forward to meet 
her lover, she was assailed by a torrent of accusation 
and reproaches. Elsie answered him coldly and 
sternly, with a face that gleamed white as marble in 
the moonlight: 

“Duncan Scott, ye have dared to lightly me — me, 
Halbert of Craig-end’s daughter — on whose fair fame 
no man nor woman ever breathed before. And where- 
fore? Because you saw me in talk with my foster- 
brother, as near of kin to me as mine own born 
brother. If I were to tell my father or my brothers, 
or Ferniehurst himself what you have said, no hole 
in Craigburn moss would be deep enough to hide you 
from their wrath. But I wish you no ill. You may 
go your own gate and keep your own counsel, but 
never dare, by day or by night, to speak to me again.” 
With that she drew from her finger her betrothal 
ring, and throwing it on the ground at his feet, she 
passed from him like a shadow and was gone. 

This quarrel had taken place a week since, and not 
once had Duncan found a chance to speak to Elsie 
alone. This evening, however, believing him to be 
still at work in the harvest-field, she had ventured 
once more to the well for water, and here Duncan 
had surprised her and pleaded his cause, unsuccess- 
fully as we have heard. 

The well was hidden in a little recess of the hills, 
behind a great projecting crag. As Elsie turned 
round this crag, she uttered a vehement exclamation: 
of surprise and terror, and casting away her pitcher 
with little regard for its safety, she started to run 
down the steep path which led to the burn-side. 
Duncan arrived a little later, and stood for a moment 
rooted to the spot. A sorrowful procession had 
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“them unsaid. 


. Surry, but lay encamped on the hill-side at some little 


horse, an elderly lady who seemed ready to drop from 
her seat. Three or four men and women followed 
on foot, carrying some bundles apparently snatched 
up in haste, and finally came Davie, mounted on 
another horse, his arm and head bound up with 
many a bloody stain on horse and armor. Duncan 
delayed not long, but descending the brae like a 
wild buck, he joined the party just as it passed 
before the door of the tower, where old Halbert, 
apprised of its approach, was already standing. 

“Alack and woe’s me!” exclaimed the old man. 
“My dear and honored lady, has it come to this?” 

“Even as you see, my good friend,” answered the 
lady sadly. 

“But how? But when?” 

“Dacre, with his Englishmen, came upon us at 
daybreak,” answered the lady of Ferniehurst. “Our 
men fought bravely, none could do better; but the 
enemy were in overwhelming force. My son is a 
prisoner; most df our brave kinsmen and servants 
are. slain, and there is not left one stone upon another 
at Ferniehurst. But for these, your brave sons, I had 
not been here to tell the tale, and I fear that Davie 
is wounded to death.” 

“He could never -die better,” answered the old 
man, giving his hand to the lady whom Ambrose had 
by this time lifted from her horse. “You are most 
welcome, lady, to my roof, which may be safer in 
these times than many a lordly hall. The English 
will scarce win this length, and if they do, there are 
the caves in the hill to which we may retreat till the 
storm be overpast.” 

All was now bustle in and around the little tower. 
The best accommodation the place afforded was 
hastily providéd for the old lady of Ferniehurst and 
her women, while the men found a scarce rougher 
shelter in the barns and outhouses. A sheep was 
quickly killed and dressed, the hurts of the wounded 
were attended to, and some degree of quiet began to 
be restored, when Elsie, passing from the house to 
the cow-shed, came upon Duncan Scott, bringing in 
with his own manly hands the full pails of milk. 

“T have sorted the cows for you, Elsie,’”’ said he, 
humbly enough. 

“ Mony thanks; but you need na’ have fashed your- 
self,” was the lofty answer. 

“ Elsie, will nothing I can do win your forgiveness ?” 
asked poor Duncan. 

“ Aye!” answered Elsie, turning swiftly upon him. 
“ Bring back my foster-brother to his mother’s arms 
— my foster-brother, who was taken bravely fighting 
while you were hiding here, and I will forgive you.” 

As soon as the words were spoken, Elsie wished 
She knew that they were cruelly 
unjust and unkind; that Duncan had stayed at home 
solely that he might help her father to secure their 
scanty harvest of oats. She knew that no braver 
man than Duncan ever came of the name of Scott. 
But she was too proud to take back her words, and 
she passed on. She returned in half an hour to see 
her rejected lover standing in the same place and 
attitude in which she had left him. She would have 
passed, but he laid a detaining hand on her arm. 

“Elsie!” said he, in a voice which trembled at first 
but grew stronger as he proceeded. “Elsie, we are 
now even, for if I called you an ill name, as I did to 
my shame, you have evened me to a coward. You 
bid me bring back your foster-brother. I will bring 
him back or never return more. Fare you well, and 
if you never again hear of Duncan of Eldin, think 
that he is dead, and that he died blessing you.” 

Before she could answer, if, indeed, she had made 
up her mind what to say, he had kissed her forehead 
and was gone. The next morning Duncan was miss- 
ing. A shepherd on the hills had seen him early in 
the morning striding down the glen. Day after day 
passed, and yet he did not return. 


Surry was still encamped near Jedburgh. Dacre 
had just returned from his successful foray, after 
three or four days’ absence, bringing great store of 
booty in sheep and cattle, and many prisoners, among 
them the young lord of Ferniehurst, a near kinsman 
of Buccleugh, and a prize of. no mean value. Lord 
Dacre had not chosen to join his forces to those of 


distance, the horses of his troop being together in a 
field close at hand, and under a proper guard. The 
prisoners, carefully watched, occupied a tent by 
themselves. Lord Dacre himself, having left every 
thing in perfect security, was supping with the 
Admiral. Thomas Timms, keeping watch over the 


his bosom friend and boon companion, John Davis, 
who had been out with the marauding party, when 
he suddenly made the latter a signal for silence. 
“What now ?”’ asked the latter, in a low tone. 

“ Didst ever hear that the men of these parts had 
horns like a hart?” asked Thomas Timms, in a 
somewhat tremulous whisper. 

“No. What means that fool’s-question ?” 
“Because here in the last five minutes have I seen 
a pair of horns raised above yon wall, and the last 
time there was a man’s head under them — and there 
again! Jack, the devil is among us!” 

“More likely some Scotch 
more valiant Davis. “I will try if his devilship’s 
hide will turn a cloth-yard shaft. Where did you 
see him?” 

“Over right the thorn yonder—and there —see, 
by the thorn yonder —and again —”’ 

Davis raised his bow and fitted his arrow, but 
before he could draw it to a head, a wild yell rose 
from the quarter to which his attention was directed, 
and three or four wild-looking figures with horns 
and other strange disguises sprang into the inclosure. 
The horses, terrified by the strange sight and sound, 
burst away in a body, and rushing headlong through 
the camp and down upon Surry’s quarters, swept 
all before them in indiscriminate confusion. ‘The 
Scots!” was the cry. Arrows and guns were dis- 
charged at random, still more alarming the mad- 
dened horses, which ran through the camp over- 
whelming beasts and men, and finally disappearing 
in the darkness. It was long ere order was restored, 
and when things were once more quiet, a sad scene 
of damage and loss was displayed to the dismayed 
and angry eyes of the Admiral. 
down and lay “all along,” arms were scattered and | 
destroyed, heads and limbs were broken, while out | 
of more than a thousand cavalry horses, eight hun- 
dred were wholly missing. Worst of all, the tent 
where the prisoners had been confined was thrown 
down and the prisoners were gone. Dacre’s men— 
nay, Lord Dacre himself was ready to swear that the | 
devil had appeared, in bodily shape, six times at 
least among them, and to his power — doubtless 
invoked by the Scots —the whole disaster was attri- 
buted. The Admiral was by no means content with 
this explanation, but there was nothing to be done. 
Both horses and men were gone beyond recovery. 








spy,’ answered the 








Tents were borne 





It was growing toward sunset, on the third day 
after the alarm lately narrated, when a young lad, 
who, in the scantness of the garrison at Craig-end, 
had been set to keep watch at the entrance of the 
glen, came running to the tower with the news that | 
“three or four braw riders on great horses were | 
coming up the stream.” 

“ Riders! Are ye sure, callant ?”’ asked old Halbert, 
anxiously. 

“ Aye, and on braw great steeds, such as the South- 
rons ride,” answered ‘the lad; “and I am sure that | 
the foremost man of all is Duncan of Eldin himself.” 

A sickening thought crossed Elsie’s mind at these 
words. Was it possible that driven desperate by 
jealousy and baffled love, Duncan had revenged him- 
self upon her by bringing the English upon them? 

“Friend or foe, we must be ready for them,” said 
old Halbert. ‘“ Ambrose, my son, go with three men 
down the stream to the point you wot of. The rest 
abide here with me. Elsie, get all ready, and at the 
word from me, have the lady away to the hill. I 
can not think Duncan would betray us, but these are 
trying times.” 

Inconsistent Elsie! She, too, had thought of such 
treachery, but she was as angry at her father for 
hinting at it, as if such a notion had never crossed 
her mind. The women prepared all things for a 
hasty flight, and then Elsie went forth to the tower- 
head, and strained her eyes and ears to catch some 
intelligence. She was not left long in suspense. 
Loud shouts — not of onset, but of joy and triumph — 
assured her that it was no foe who approached. 
Presently she beheld her father and friends returning, 
with several horsemen, foremost of whom were the 
young lord of Ferniehurst and Duncan Scott. 

“ But where got you your braw steeds ?” asked the 
old man, when the tumult of joy and welcome had 
somewhat subsided. 

“Where there were plenty more,” answered Dun- 
can, laughing. ‘We drave the whole of Dacre’s 
horse out through their camp, and brought off some 
eight hundred of the best— me and the Liddesdale 
lads — and Hab Elliot has them in safe-keeping where 











aforesaid horsés, was listening to the adventures of 


spoken to her nor looked at her. 
to think, she took her pitcher and went once morc 
to the holy well for water, and leaning over the wall 
as it filled, she wiped a few drops from her eyes. 


brother. 





Dacre will never find them. The Southrons thought 





the devil was among them, sure enough, when they 
saw Habby and me leap over the wall with the bucks’ 
horns on our heads. 
but we carried it through, and here we are.” 


It was a desperate venture, 


Elsie was like one in a dream. Duncan had not 
Wishing for time 


” 


“He must do as he will,” she murmured; “I have 


put myself so far in the wrong that I dare not say a 
word. 


I must even bide and see how it will turn 


out.” 


She stooped to lift her filled pitcher, when a manly 


hand was interposed, and a manly voice whispered— 


“Elsie, I have brought safe home your foster- 
Will you forgive me now?” 
“’Tis I that need forgiveness,” 


replied Elsie. “I 


have been sorry ever since I said that you were in 
hiding. 


” 


“We will call quits,” said Duncan, smiling. ‘“ May 


be we have both learned a lesson which will be 
worth what it cost. 
threw at my feet. 


See, here is my ring that you 
Will you let me put it on?” 
Elsie’s hand was not withdrawn, and the pitcher 


had time to run over, while the lovers leaned on the 
wall and let the twilight go. — Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 
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FAMES WATT. 





THE boyhood of James Watt, the celebrated in- 


ventor, was quiet and barren of striking incidents. 
Like most great men of all times, he was much in- 
debted, before his school-days commenced, to the 
care and instructions of an affectionate and judicious 
mother. 


Previous to his birth she had suffered the 
loss of two sons and an only daughter; and her care 


and affection were lavished in no ordinary degrec 
upon James, who possessed a delicate constitution 
and almost girlish disposition. 


Mother and son were 
almost always together, and she was often heard to 
say that the loss of her daughter was almost made up 
to her by his dutiful and affectionate attentions. All 
his amusements were of a soft and gentle nature. 
He would sit for hours at his mother’s side, drawing 
or reading, or carving wood with remarkable ingenu- 
ity. His sole outdoor recreation was fishing; and 
even this pastime seldom drew him away to wander 
with other lads along the banks of streams. His 
father’s house at Greenock stood near the sea, hav- 
ing a weir or jetty extending from the rear into deep 
water. Here the dreamy, meditative boy might be 
often seen, in the stillness of the morning hours, 
quietly watching his line, and enjoying the freedom 
from interruption the place afforded. 

But the boy’s mind was neither vacant nor idle 
all this while, nor was his “dreaming,” as it was 
called, without a purpose. Yet his apparently idle 
habits gave great anxiety to his friends. With the 
practical, hard, common-sense characteristic of the 
Scotch, they could see no good in his ways of 
“mooning round.” In Mr. Muirhead’s biography of 
Watt, who was his kinsman, we find some very en- 
tertaining extracts from a document entitled “‘Mem- 
oranda of the Early Years of Mr. Watt, by his cousin 
Mrs. Marion Campbell,” in which occurs the follow- 
ing anecdote: “Sitting one evening with his aunt, 
Mrs. Muirhead, at the tea-table, she said: ‘James 
Watt! I never saw such an idle boy. Take a book, 
or employ yourself usefully; for the last half-hour 
you have not spoken one word, but taken off the lid 
of that kettle and put it on again, holding now a cup 
and now a silver spoon over the steam, watching 
how it rises from the spout, and catching and con- 
necting the drops of hot water it falls into. Are you 
not ashamed of spending your time in this way?’”’ 
James Watt was at this time in the fifteenth year of 
his age, and thus early his mind dimly perceived the 
mighty power of steam. 

M. Arago, the distinguished French philosopher, 
referring to this incident in an address before the 
institute of France, used these words: “In 1750 each 
one of us in the same situation as Mrs. Muirhead 
would perhaps have used the same language. But 
the world has made a stride, and our knowledge has 
grown greater, and so, when I shall immediately ex- 
plain to you that the principal discovery of our fel- 
low-member was a particular mode of converting 
steam into water, Mrs. Muirhead’s reproof will pre- 
sent itself to our minds under a totally different 
aspect: the little James before the tea-kettle becomes 
the mighty engineer, preluding to the discoveries 
which were to immortalize him; and undoubtedly it 
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will by every one be deemed worthy of remark that 
the words ‘condensation of steam’ have naturally 
come to find a place in the history of Watt’s early 
childhood.” 

With the unquestionable prerogative of genius, 
Mr. Neal has deviated, in his fine painting from 
which our engraving is made, from the actual details 
of the incident related by Mrs. Campbell. Instead 
of painting a commonplace tea-table scene, he has 
placed the meditative lad in the picturesque, old- 
fashioned kitchen, where the tea-kettle bubbles and 
hisses and sputters over a substantial wood fire in a 
roomy fire-place. Nothing could be truer to the 
spirit of the incident than the attitude and contem- 
plative gaze of the young lad, or more characteristic 
than the figure of the bustling, practical Mrs. Muir- 
head, as she looks in through the door to call him to 
account for his good-for-nothing dreaming. But, 
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KETTLE RUN, ALTOONA.—Joun A. Hows. 


after all, we must not judge the old lady too severely. 
What could she be expected to know of what was 
passing in the boy’s mind? From a common-sense 
view of the situation, she was right in reprehending 
what she and every one else considered an idle waste 
of time; and as for the lad himself, he was just as 
little aware that in the dim thoughts awakening in 
his mind lay the germ of an invention that was to 
work the greatest revolution of civilization. 

Mr. Neal’s painting of James Watt is now on ex- 
hibition at the Royal Academy, London. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PICTURES. 


No problem has so taxed the resources and inge- 
nuity of mankind, from the building of the Pyramids 
to the launch of the last great iron steamship, as that 
of transportation ; and in no country has there been 


greater need of railways, canals and steamships, than 
in America. The vast interior of the continent had 
to be brought in easy communication with the sea- 
board before the immense valleys of the West could 
be made profitable dwelling-places for man. So the 
rivers were spanned, and the mountain chains crossed 
by the iron roadways along which the giant Steam 
thunders his chariots. One of these great railways 
which help to bind the whole country in one band 
of social intercourse, is the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
along the route of which Mr. John A. Hows has 
found much that is beautiful-and picturesque, afford- 
ing abundant material for his ready pencil. 

A third of a century ago it took a week to perform 
the journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburg — as 
much time as is now consumed from New York to 
San Francisco. From Harrisburg to Pittsburg the 
Pennsylvania Railroad follows what is known as the 
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OLD AQUEDUCT ON THE CONEMAUGH.—Joun A. Hows. 


middle route, by way of the Juniata and Conemaugh 
rivers. This route was selected because it was found 
possible to cross the Alleghanies without the use of 
inclined planes. The road was commenced in 1847, 
and pushed with vigor to completion —cars running 
through from Philadelphia to Pittsburg for the first 
time on the 11th of December, 1852. Since that day 
the corporation has grown in every direction, until 
now every section of the country is directly or indi- 
rectly penetrated by this road. It controls 7,000 
miles of railway, employs 25,000 men, runs 1,100 loco- 
motives, and has no less than 26,000 cars in the 
freight service. 

The finest portion of the Pennsylvania Railway, 
for the tourist, is doubtless the region of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. At the pretty and elevated town 
of Altoona, 1,168 feet above tide water, there is a 
mountain brook of the purest water, at one time well 
stocked with trout, which now furnishes the supply 
for the Company’s reservoir. The use of this water 
is restricted to the needs of that gigantic hostelry, 
the Logan House, and to the various workshops of 
the road situated at this place. Fish are still to be 
found in this water, which are said to resemble sal- 
mon. The town of Altoona draws its water supply 
from a reservoir at Kittanning Point. This wild moun- 
tain stream is sometimes called Kettle Run, from a 
very remarkable hollow surrounded by an amphithe- 
atre of rough hills through which it passes at a short 
distance from the point selected for illustration. It 
takes its rise in the lower spurs of a densely wooded 
range which bounds the valley on the east. The 
whole course of this stream is through the forest, 
amid huge boulders and moss-grown fallen logs. 
Shaggy hemlocks of immense girth, century-old 








pines, lichened birches, and oaks and maples of the 
woods, shadow the white rush of its rapids, or re- 
flect themselves in its still pools. The law prevents 
the cutting of timber of whatever size along the 
course of this river. 

The Conemaugh, crossed by the old bridge, nowin 
ruins and decay, as seen in the illustration, is a river 
of marked character, and one of the most charming 
streams in Western Pennsylvania. A human interest 
attaches to this stream from the picturesque ruins of 
the old canal which line its banks, and occasionally 
culminate in such fine, massive, and time-worn struc- 
tures as the old bridge before us. With the advent 
of the iron horse, the slow-moving canal-boat was 
superseded, and this relic of the canal is now but a 
delightful incident in the scenery of the Conemaugh. 
Its bold arches of masonry are likely to stand for 
years to come, casting broken reflections of them- 
selves in the swift flood below. 

The full-page illustration gives a comprehensive 
view of one of the great horse-shoe curves in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, as it crosses the Alleghany 
Mountains. Fora quarter of a century the barrier of 
these mountains was considered insurmountable by 
a railroad, yet the feat was accomplished by engin- 
eering skill with astonishing facility. From Altoona, 
which is at the base of the mountain proper, the rail- 
way ascends the mountains at a gradient of 95 feet per 
mile on straight lines, and 82 feet per mile on curves. 
Thus winding and ascending, it reaches its culminat- 
ing point at the west end of the great tunnel, 2,161 
feet above tide water. Since the feat of crossing the 
Alleghany Mountains with a railway has been accom- 
plished, the iron horse has found its way over some 
of the greatest mountain chains on the continent, 





and no railway engineer of to-day despairs of success 
because of a peak or chain of mountains crossing his 
path. A steam railway now runs to the top of the 
White Mountains in New Hampshire, and the Union 
Pacific Railway, on its way to California, crosses 
mountains thousands of feet higher than the Alle- 
ghanies. 

Even in Mexico, the railroad from the city of Mex- 
ico to Vera Cruz crosses the famous Andes Moun- 
tains at a height of 8,000 feet above Vera Cruz. Mr. 
G. W. Carleton, of New York, recently made the 
ascent of these mountains, in the cars, climbing 4,000 
feet in two hours! His description of this famous 
trip reminds the tourist of the scene witnessed at 
Altoona, as seen in the illustration, while crossing 
the mountains on the way to Pittsburg. He says 
that “ At one little town— Maltrata—at the foot of 
the mountains we looked up, and nearly over our 
heads was the ‘down train,’ 4,000 feet above us. In 
two hours afterward we had exactly changed places, 
and ourselves looked down upon the same train that 
but two hours earlier we were looking wf to. It is 
one of the most remarkable and stupendous railroad 
works of the world, and, peering down from our im- 
mense height upon the lovely fertile plains immedi- 
ately below us, was something fearful.” 

The mountain gorge seen in the full-page illustra- 
tion is known as Kittanning Point, and lies to the 
west of the railway. This narrow passage among the 
hills marks the continuation of the old Kittanning 
Indian war-trail, so fearfully associated with tales of 
suffering and massacre. This trail extended to De- 
troit, and was the favorite path for Indians, raiders 
and scouts. The commencement of this trail is at 
Kittanning, on the Alleghany River. 
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FORGOTTEN. 
So soon forgotten — the church-yard mould’s not dry, 
The sprouting grass is sickly green, 
Thy foot-prints, in death-land, still are round his grave, — 
Thine, — the fay of all this fairy scene. 


Why! strangers pause, and mourn the new wave of earth, 
Sighing lowly, thy feigned sorrows share 

Graven on the stones, which thro’ your ‘‘ souvenirs" blink, 
With a dull day moon's ghastly stare. 


\nd you, false heart, flitting thro’ dazzling lights, 
Lost in the rout, the rapture, the throng, 

In the press of hearts in the sensual dance, 
A lustre set in music and song, 


Like an angel, half-hid ina summer sky, 
All radiance, soul, glory and bliss, 

Your gossamer flaunts the hue of his shroud, 
Thy lips have warmed from his last cold kiss. 


Those satin shoes, with their pink rosettes, 
Were not so dainty pressing his clay, 

As now peeping and flashing from under a cloud 
Of muslin, whirling his shade away. 


‘Tis well, the marble at least regrets your loss ; 
God grant the lost one regrets not you, 
Nor hears, in the silent city, your silvery laugh, 


Falling soft, like the voice of the dew. 
—F. C. O'Kelly. 





MARINE PAINTERS OF AMERICA. 





HoweEVerR American landscape art may lack the 
elements of subtlety of conception and vigor of exe- 
cution as a whole, it has undoubted exceptional 
points of excellence, and in no branch are these more 
strongly manifested than in that known as marine 
painting. 

‘The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free!" 


as Barry Cornwall blithely sings, seems to have in- 
spired its devotees to better work than the more 
solid and less moody land. When we compare Ameri- 
can with modern European landscape or genre art, 
however we may feel our paucity in the survey, it 
will lose half its sting if we but place our half-a-dozen 
really fine marine artists against those of Europe. 
There is a breath of snobbery in the spirit that 
decries American pictures in general, and exalts 
every thing painted in European aée/éers, especially 
when the marine art is included. Our artists, in this 
specialty, rank as high as, in a collective capacity, 
and in exceptional points and specialties even higher 
than, the European knights of the pencil and palette. 
A tour through European galleries the past season 
showed but little in this line really meritorious in a 
high degree, ora masterly manner. The Royal Acad- 
emy was singularly conspicuous in this regard: one 
catalogued 386, and called “Trawlers Waiting for 
Darkness,” being the only one of overmastering 
power. This was from the easel of an artist not a 
member, unheard of in this country, who modestly 
signs his work “‘C. Hunter.” The Society of British 
Artists showed absolutely nothing of merit in their 
1873 exhibition. 

After we have mentioned Gudin, Clays, and Ach- 
enbach, where shall we find European marine painters 
who have more than a local reputation? And, even 
of these, Achenbach’s age is telling on his vigor of 
touch terribly, and he is losing that aptness of delin- 
eating the grandeur and majesty of Neptune’s do- 
main that his canvases have long been so noted for; 
while Clays, of Belgium, seldom rises above the level 
of chalk in his efforts to give a reflection of light 
from the surface of water, or through a foggy atmos- 
phere. This latter artist, laying the color on as he 
does with a palette-knife, after the French method, 
for some of his stronger effects, might give us some 
of the most striking results of the age, if he could 
lend to his colors more luminosity, and render them 
less opaque. 

To make a comparison, and at the same time enter 


at once upon our subject, the name and works of| object, and called the work “ Praise-Meeting on Cape 


W. T. Richards suggest themselves. While Mr. 
Richards is, may be, more generally known from land- 
scape work in general, painted with a pre-Raphaelite 
pencil, his best work is undoubtedly to be found in 
those charming coast scenes, in both water and oil, 


that show precisely those qualities of the play of| greater degree than any of our artists, the dash and 
light in which Mr. Clays is lacking. While the Bel-| vigor of Isabey; though he is not so great a colorist. 


gian makes a tremendous show of feeling, which has 


not always even the genuineness of stage effects, the|o other soil than American, though he 1s identified 





ing through mist, and playing about cloud-forms of 
more defined status, are the points about which his 
loving pencil lingers to the best effect, his water-forms 
are closely and carefully drawn — sometimes, possi- 
bly, too carefully, owing to the school in which he 
has received his training. They are often, may be, a 
trifle conventional, with less freedom than we might 
desire ; but they are always poetical and finely felt, 
the waves that a poet would see rolling toward the 
shores of dreamland. A poetical critic has spoken 
of Mr. Richards as “sculpturing the waves with the 
precision of cameo-carving, and capturing a solid 
blaze of light without any trick of shadow.” Two of 
his subjects shown in a Boston gallery the past sea- 
son were fine samples of his best work. One had 
above its breadth of water, moving with a grand 
swell, with a shimmer of light over its surface, a sky 
of exquisite tenderness, an effect of rosy day-break, 
exceedingly fine and effective. The other was a 
misty effect, where water and sky were cold and 
damp, there being no distance to the picture, the fog 
keeping the eye confined within small compass. The 
quiet charm, simplicity of treatment, and general 
tendency to monotone, so to speak, of Mr. Richards’ 
genius, would class him as the exponent of idyllic 
poetry in art. 

Maurice F. H. de Haas, though not an American 
born, is generally called an American artist, having 
cast his lot with us years ago. He is a native of 
Rotterdam, and was for some time a pupil of Louis 
Meyer. His earlier studies and sketches were made 
at the Hague, on the French coast, and in the island 
of Jersey, after which he opened a studio in New 
York. Ofcourse, this continental training and study 
were of immense advantage to him, as is perceptible 
in the development of a broader method and more 
comprehensive style. It is probably not too high 
praise to designate Mr. de Haas as the master 
draughtsman and colorist of sea-water in motion. 
No artist draws its forms with more freshness and 
vigor, or with more fascinating effect. But his skies 
are often very faulty, especially when he wishes to 
produce a sunshiny, clear-day effect, when the stolid 
Dutchman’s legacy of heavy clouds and leaden skies 
is too often observable. The modern Dutchmen 
find it impossible to render skies as effectively as 
their predecessor and old master, Ruysdael, the great 
cloud-painter of Holland in the seventeenth century. 
Yet, despite the above, the skies of Mr. de Haas are 
better than those of his contemporary Dutch artists. 
His marine subjects, as a whole, possess breadth and 
motion to a wonderful degree, and a life that is indis- 
putable. The texture of his waves is always very 
fine, and their coloring, as we have said above, is 
eminently truthful. It is in storm scenes that he dis- 
plays most power, because he can there disport his 
dramatic powers to the utmost. It is, in fact, difficult 
for him to keep the theatrical out of hiscanvases. In 
his best work, and for the reason just spoken of, the 
most characteristic, entitled “To the Rescue,” in 
Alvin Adams'’s collection at Watertown, Mass., the 
theatrical is painfully apparent, in the pose of the 
figure of the sailor in the life-boat going to the suc- 
cor of a wreck just going down. We remember 
another instance, in a Cape Ann view exhibited a 
couple of years ago in a Boston gallery, where he 
showed the best sky treatment we have ever seen 
from his easel, and described a broad expanse of 
blue water, the slight motion of which caused it to 
break in lazy motion at the base of the strongly 
painted rocks. A fine subject, of course, and one 
which, bearing such a simple name, for instance, as 
“Cape Ann,” would be a credit to any artist. But 
here was a chance for a bit of theatrical sensation 
that proved irresistible, and one which was the more 
reprehensible from catering to a diseased religious 
monomania ; and our great marine painter placed a 
lot of people upon the highest rocky promontory, in 
various positions supposed to be consistent with their 


Ann.” The cultivated Boston gentleman who pur- 
chased the picture stipulated the proviso that the 
“penguins,” as a critic of a Sunday paper called the 
people, should be painted out, and the rock left as 
nature left it. Mr. de Haas no doubt possesses, to a 


John E. C, Petersen,* as well as De Haas, was born 





conscientious Philadelphia artist causes to shine from 


his canvas a glow that is wonderfully effective. In * Since this article was prepared, Mr. Petersen has died, and the loss 
fact, Mr. Richards has the genuine art inspiration. 
While his skies, and their wealth of luminosity, shin- | appeared in the journals of the city where he lived and painted so long. 





to American marine art, as well as his already acknowledged high 
standard, can be judged by the eulogistic notices of his career that 


to a great extent with American art, having his 
studio in this country, and making only occasional 
tours across the water. He is a Dane, having been 
born in Copenhagen, and the old Norse spirit seems 
his moving and governing motive power. He came 
to Boston after the disastrous war between his 
native land and Prussia, opened a studio, and began 
work, which was not long in obtaining for him recog- 
nition and honor. He has fine sentiment, which he 
expresses on canvas with much force and vigor. 
While he is possibly less firm in his drawing of water- 
forms, at times, than De Haas, and frequently betrays 
an uncertain touch, with ideas of color not so fresh 
and vigorous, his knowledge of rigging, as displayed 
in drawing their intricacies, is vastly superior. His 
skies, too, are much more atmospheric, and possess 
a tenderness of tone quite transparent, and a truth- 
fulness of texture that is firm and unmistakable. 
When he places a vessel on the water with bellying 
sails, she is a thing of grace as well as.of life, and the 
breezy feeling abroad on the waters is generally crisp 
and full of dash and feeling for nature. Two of the 
pictures of Mr. Petersen that will take the highest 
rank among his work are ‘“Cooting at Cohasset,” 
a shore view, representing a dull, lowering day in 
autumn, the waves rough and choppy, and the clouds 
massive and portentous, the sportsman’s impressions 
and ideas of the water being manifest in every pencil- 
touch, from the white-capped waves, so numerous as 
to be almost monotonous to one forgetting the ob- 
ject the artist is searching for, to the thick masses 
of ponderous cloud and the more fragile fragments 
driven hither and thither by the varying gusts of 
wind ; and an open-sea view, entitled “ Alone on the 
Ocean,” in which a brig under full press of sail, is 
dashing along before a stiff breeze, which has not, 
however, been blowing long enough to have stirred 
the ocean to a great depth, the brig displaying less 
motion from not rising and falling with the waves, 
but almost causing you to think you can hear the 
hiss of her keel as she divides the waves and dashes 
through. The sky in this latter subject is especially 
good, and the water the best, both in drawing and 
coloring, he has ever done. The former picture was 
purchased by an enthusiastic Boston admirer; and 
the latter was in his studio so late as during the win- 
ter, it being too fine a subject to please the average 
buyer, not being sufficiently crowded with kaleido- 
scopic efceteras of detail and humbug to be popular 
with those who study every thing in a picture but its 
artistic merits. 

W. E. Norton is probably more thoroughly and 
truly a representative of American marine art, in its 
broadest sense, than any of those who have been or 
may be mentioned in this paper, inasmuch as all his 
study and work have been accomplished on American 
soil, or before the mast, while crossing the Atlantic. 
Not only has he never studied in foreign schools, but 
the only foreign galleries he has ever visited were 
those of Liverpool, and one or two other cities of no. 
more importance in art culture, of which he made a 
hurried tour, clad in-sailor’s garb, on getting a leave 
of absence while his ship was lying in port. His first 
studies in color were made in the shop of a house 
and sign painter in Boston, to which trade he served 
an apprenticeship in his boyhood. The story goes, 
that here, before he had been handling the brush 
more than a few months, he was accustomed to leave 
to his more groping companions the comfortable 
indoor work of the shop, and sally out, from choice, 
into the street, to grain doors, or do any similar work 
where there was a chance to learn anything, however 
biting the cold or overpowering the heat. Upon the 
completion of his days of apprenticeship, his taste 
for color and forms in water had gained such a 
mastery over him, that he determined on a course 
that more of our artists might pursue to their greater 
benefit than by seeking to obtain their inspiration 
second-hand. He apprenticed himself to nature, so 
to speak, by shipping before the mast. His most 
sanguine dreams were centred on marine art, and he 
chose this method to study the varying moods of 
ocean to the best advantage. On one occasion, 
young Norton was sent forward on the jib-boom to 
furl the flying-jib, when, there being a heavy sea on, 
and his position placing him close to the giant waves, 
he suddenly forgot for the moment where he was, 
and for what purpose he was sent, and paused to 
observe the fine effect of a sheet of sunlight pene- 
trating a broadside of billow that was slowly rolling 
toward him, studying a wonderful lesson suddenly 
spread out before him, whose details he was thinking 





might one day be reproduced on a canvas, that even 
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then seemed to rest on an easel before him, when 
his Utopia was rudely dispelled by a succession of 
oaths leveled at his unfortunate head by the mate, 
supplemented by the question, “ Are you going to be 
all day furling that jib?” The glee with which Nor- 
ton tells the story now contrasts strongly with the 
consternation which greeted his return to real life at 
the moment. 

Mr. Norton, like Stanfield, shows the results of his 
sea-going days in the true sea qualities manifest in 
his paintings. He is our American Gudin, so to 
speak, a fine sentiment of naturalness pervading his 
work. Hetranslates the moods of Neptune’s domain 
as one who understands thoroughly his subject. The 
sailor is manifest in all his efforts. His nautical de- 
tails are correct to a marvelous nicety, and the most 
critical old salt could not detect a false line or a 
bungling sail in his drawing. While his waves, may be, 
at times lack the breadth and boldness of De Haas, 
his skies are always luminous, and rank with those of 
Richards, before spoken of, and Brown, referred to 
further along. His ideas are fine and poetical, and if 
he occasionally betrays a lack of academical training, 
it is at all times only slight, and one can overlook it 
much more readily than the opposite extreme of the 
finical and the harsh in detail that shows effort more 
than inspiration. Mr. Norton may be said to be an 
artist of cultivation rather than dash. His work is 
the result of patient, loving labor, rather than a hot- 
headed inspiration that knows no traces of disci- 
pline and study. Some of his fog pictures are very 
fine, the results of fishing voyages off Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. His tones in many of them are 
peculiarly light and silvery, and their delicacy of ex- 
pression is generally quite marked. His coloring in 
the main is good, though sometimes it lacks a little 
in refinement, judged even by his own best efforts. 
His coast views, and bits of canvas poems, so to 
speak, of a vessel coming into port, or towing out, 
or lying to, with accessory of cloud and water all in 
harmony therewith, are the subjects wherein he does 
himself most credit, though we remember to have 
seen one storm scene, the sky lowering low over a 
waste of inky waters, breaking wildly over a ledge of 
rocks in the centre foreground, that was quite near 
Isabey in method of treatment and massiveness of 
effect. Undoubtedly the finest picture Mr. Norton 
ever painted, and by several good judges pronounced 
the finest marine painting ever taken from an Amer- 
ican easel, was the large upright moonlight subject, 
entitled “Midnight at Sea,” in which majesty and 
motion were finely interblended by a touch that 
seemed as instinctively done. One of the greatest 
of his later successes is a small upright scene of a 
schooner bearing down toward the spectator through 
water just disturbed by a ripple, and fog just light 
enough to afford a fine distributing focus for the sun- 
light struggling to penetrate its hazy particles; the 
mainsail, foresail, and jib of the schooner being re- 
spectively blue with age and mildew, a dull tan color, 
and the new tint not yet dulled by its first voyage; 
and the reflecting rays of light from the mainsail of 
a topsail schooner in the distance adding that sug- 
gestiveness that is always the key-note to the suc- 
cess of a genuine work of art. 

A sketch of the artists in this branch of illus- 
tration in America would be incomplete without a 
reference to George L. Brown, who, though he could 
hardly be designated as a marine painter, has yet won 
an enviable fame in transferring to canvas that still 
and refined sensuousness hovering over the placid 
Venetian and Neapolitan waters in their fairest moods. 
Mr. Brown has painted. pictures innumerable during 
a long and busy life, — pictures of sea, mountain, and 
valley in almost every quarter of the globe, —through 
many of which a vein of theatrical striving after 
vain effect has often been manifest, sometimes pain- 
fully so; but his atmospheric effects, and those pic- 
tures wherein the warm Italian sunlight hovers and 
dances over a breadth of still water receding marvel- 
ously off into a poetic distance, are not “pictures,” 
in the ordinary use of the term, but works of art in 
the highest sense. If Mr. Brown is a Utopian, he is 
not objectionably so. If his castles, bathed in moon- 
light, often take on the character of chdteaux d’Es- 
pagne, how much more should we feel like criticising 
them did his art show the fetters of mechanical de- 
tail, and the Pegasus of his pencil chafe under the 
bit, and gall between the annoying thills and traces! 
Though his pencilings of Southern waters may often 
borrow an expression from the mirage of Northern 
oceans, it is this slight tinge of extra-refined sensu- 
ous color, and touch of romantic frailty, that is de- 








manded by a large school of art-lovers; and who 
shall sneer at them because their tastes demand a 
sweeter tone to their poetry? The soul of nature, in 
Mr. Brown’s eyes, is in Italian summer sunshine in its 
exceptionable moods, and he always dresses it for 
his admirers in holiday attire. This is not inappro- 
priate, since art is the holiday of a world of work. 
No American artist can surpass Mr. Brown in lumin- 
osity of his atmosphere, and in the brilliance and 
transparency of his color. Hence his skies are also 
among the finest as well. His cloud studies show a 
marvelous proficiency in drawing, and a knowledge 
of the combinations of texture that never permits 
them to resemble putty in their heavy effects, nor 
chalk in their efforts after brilliancy. While Mr. 
Brown’s still-water effects are the ones elevating him 
into the true atmosphere of art, he yet occasionally 
paints rough water quite spiritedly, taking the prize 
for one in the Piazza del Popolo Exposition in Rome, 
of 1859,— which showed strongly the teaching of Eu- 
géne Isabey, of whom Mr. Brown was a pupil. 

William Bradford revels in a branch of the marine 
untouched by the pencil of any other artist —that 
of the frozen regions. His studies of icebergs are 
often grand monuments to his industry in sketching 
their details, and grouping them in fantastic shapes 
and positions. His water, in color, too often betrays 
the practical rather than the poetical, though the 
drawing of water-forms shows close attention to that 
branch of his subject. Mr. Bradford is on water too 
much as Mr. Bierstadt is on Jand, though the later 
of the large iceberg studies he exhibited in Boston 
during the winter ranked as high, as a work of gen- 
uine art feeling, as some of its predecessors did in a 
contrary direction. 

Edward Moran, though not always successful in 
color and texture, as far as expression goes, shows a 
careful pencil in drawing, and in certain classes of 
subjects is very happy in his work. His waves géne- 
rally have a vigorous movement, and frequently a 
power that older and more pretentious artists do not 
succeed in grasping. There is nothing theatrical, 
nothing forced, nothing tricky in his work: it is 
thoroughly honest at all times. His best-known and 
probably best picture is “ The Track of the Storm,” 
exhibited last season in New York, which seemed to 
just miss being a great work of art. His future is 
yet before him. 

Among painters of marine effects who have done 
some creditable work, and hardly received the plaud- 
its that should crown such effort, is Ernest Longfel- 
low, a son of the Cambridge poet and professor, 
whose Manchester coast scenes at the January Art 
Club Exhibition in Boston were remarkable for 
strength of color and growing facility of pencil hand- 
ling. A still later effort, exhibited at one of the gal- 
leries, was still stronger, and served as an illustration 
of how much can be expressed in the cold gray tones 
that lend such a weird and desolate look to a New 
England coast when the east wind and the fog have 
become chronic. Mr. Longfellow’s career in art will 
no doubt be as rich as his father’s has been in poetry. 

Another young artist, whose effects in color seem 
to be midway between those of Mr. Richards and 
Mr. Norton, is John J. Enneking, who has been be- 
fore the public about as long as Mr. Longfellow, and 
with about the same results. Mr. Longfellow pos- 
sesses concentration to a powerful degree, and Mr. 
Enneking breadth ; consequently the latter’s marines 
constitute but a partial view of his success, which 
will not thus be hampered by devotion to one branch, 
whether to his own benefit or injury time alone will 
determine. — Earl Marile. 
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PENEQUESE ISLAND. 





A NEw point of interest to yachtsmen cruising East 
this summer, and also to marine excursion parties 
from Newport and Martha’s Vineyard, will be Pene- 
quese Island, where the Anderson School of Natural 
History, founded last year by the late Professor 
Agassiz, is now, this season, with the completion of 
its buildings, an established institution. It is very 
likely that the reader may not know where this island 
is. It is one of the smallest of the group of islands 
in Buzzard’s Bay, known as the Elizabeth Islands, 
which have been grouped in the following stanza: 

‘* Naushon, Nonawesset, 
Onkatonka and Wepecket, 
Noshowano, Pesguinese, 
Cuttyhunk and Penequese.” 


The original and evidently proper way of spelling 
the name was Penequese, though Penikese has 








become the popularly adopted orthographical mode. 
The Indian definition of the term is said to be “slop- 
ing land.” The island rises from the water in grad- 
ual undulations running into hills, which afford com- 
manding views of the surrounding marine-scape— on 
one side Martha’s Vineyard, Cuttyhunk on the other, 
in the immediate vicinity. On the face of the globe 
the island is but the dot or speck that it appears on 
the map, only covering an area of one hundred acres. 
On some maps it is designated “Pure Island.” It 
lies to the northeast of Cuttyhunk, the famous ren- 
dezvous of a popular New York sportsmen’s club. 

Eighteen years before the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
on Plymouth Rock, white men visited Penequese 
Island. In 1602 Captain Bartholomew Gornold sailed 
from England, in a small boat with thirty-two men, 
bound for Virginia, with the intention of settling 
plantations there. Striking the Cape shore after a 
tedious and stormy voyage, he pursued this course, 
landing at Nantucket, but continuing on to Cutty- 
hunk. He called the latter the Elizabeth Island, in 
honor of his queen, and erected thereon a stone fort 
and house, which, it may be observed, en passant, 
remained as late as 1797, but of which no traces are 
now or have been for some years discoverable. In 
his explorations of the neighboring country, Captain 
Gornold and his hardy adventurers visited all the 
neighboring islands, and the little one to the north- 
east of their headquarters was named by them “ Hill's 
Hap.” It is recorded that on the occasion of his 
first visit to this island, Captain Gornold found an 
Indian canoe on the shore, which he naively con- 
fesses he appropriated to his own use. None of 
these islands, Captain Gornold recorded, were occu- 
pied by the aborigines, though known and named, 
and resorted to by them for the excellent fishing. 
The adventurers had agreed before sailing from Eng- 
land, that, in event of their explorations in the New 
World proving satisfactory, a portion of them should 
return and bring over the dear ones left at home; 
and in accordance with this determination the expe- 
dition divided, after a sojourn of some months at 
Elizabeth Island, one portion returning to England 
with bright hopes of a large profit from a cargo of 
sassafras gathered on the mainland, while the rest, 
under the command of Captain Gornold, resumed 
their voyage to Virginia, where they arrived safely, 
and settled down. The name that Captain Gornold 
bestowed on the island of his residence was given by 
subsequent explorers to the group, and the distinct 
Indian titles have been perpetuated in preference to 
those bestowed by him; hence Penequese remains, 
while Hill’s Hap has passed into the oblivion of his- 
tory. Too frequently in our history the romantic, 
sonorous aboriginal names of localities are super- 
seded by the commonplaces of modern conception ; 
and it affords us pleasure to chronicle the perpet- 
uity of Penequese, the “sloping land.” -We could 
wish, and would suggest, that the school resume the 
aboriginal spelling of the name, which we have 
observed. We have not been able to glean in the 
records that we have consulted that any romantic 
Indian legends are connected with the little island, 
but doubtless it was, in the distant, fading past, the 
scene of many a jolly fishing party of the braves 
of the neighboring mainland, which hereabouts were 
divided into several tribes, so that we do not ven- 
ture to assign it to the territory of either. 

For a number of years the island was inhabited by 
the family of some hardy fisherman or pilot, as on 
Fisher’s Island there has been a solitary habitation 
since time immemorial. For some years it was owned 
and occupied by Captain Flanders, a pilot of renown 
in the locality. From him, in 1868, it was purchased 
by Mr. John Anderson, of New York, who, among 
other improvements, erected a cozy marine villa, 
for resort during the heated term. Mr. Anderson's 
donation of the island and $50,000 in cash, in trust 
to the late Professor Agassiz, to establish a summer 
school for the practical study of that branch of nat- 
ural history which most interested the lamented 
naturalist, is a munificent deed which is well known, 
and worthy of the emulation of other successful 
business men, who might similarly assist and advance 
our institutions of science and learning. 

Last year was the inaugural of the Anderson School 
of Natural History, and though the arrangements 
were incomplete, the session was very satisfactory. 
Professor Agassiz was completely wrapped up in the 
success of the enterprise, and an additional reason 
to deplore his death is his loss to the institution, 
which, however, if conducted as he designed, as it 
will probably be, can not fail to prosper under his 
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successor. In founding the school, Professor Agassiz 
was assisted by such eminent talent as Count Port- 
ales, of the United States Coast Survey; Dr. J. S. 
Packard, of the Peabody Institute; Professor Burt 
C. Wilder, of Cornell University ; Professor Pierce, 
of the United States Coast Survey; Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, of Sydenham Palace; and Mr. Bicknall, 
the microscopist. The object is to teach and learn 
by practical experiments: the professors instruct 
and elucidate by lectures and dissections, the students 
being assistants rather than pupils. The completed 
arrangements this season will have ready for use the 
two laboratories, 125 by 25 feet, with a connecting 
building midway, 40 by 25, which will be used as a 
lecture-room. A cupola 25 feet high will ornament 
the roof of the lecture-room. The buildings are con- 
structed of the finest timber, and neatly finished. 
There is accommodation for sixty students. The old 
barn has been remodeled, and will be used as a dor- 
mitory up-stairs and a dining-room on the lower 
floor. The professors will occupy the quondam An- 
derson mansion. Other structures to be completed 
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this season are, a stable, sheep-sheds, and sea-walls, 
which, with the laying out of the grounds and culti- 
vation of the garden, will give the little island the 
appearance of civilization and comfort. The yacht 
that Mr. Anderson used while occupying the island 
was included in his donation, and is under the charge 
of the faculty. —-Chandos Fulton. 
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THE INDIAN OF TO-DAY. 








THE day is probably not far distant when the last 
pure-blooded Indian will have disappeared from the 
limits of the United States, and those who would 
become familiar with their features, habits and his- 
tory, will have to refer to books for the desired infor- 
mation. The Indian has figured largely in our history, 
from the earliest settlement of this country by the 
whites, down to the horrible massacre of General 
Canby by Captain Jack and his followers. To the 
artist and romancer, as well as poet, he has been the 
source of much inspiration, while to the politician the 
“Indian question” has ever been one of those vexed 








problems persistent in defying solution. A wild man 
of the forest, with a red skin, controlled by instincts 
and passions like the lower animals, partaking of the 
shrewdness and sly cunning of many of them, living 
a wandering life, whose origin is a matter of doubt, 
and whose history is almost unknown, the Indian of 
the New World has been regarded with both fear and 
wonder by the rest of mankind. Even to the present 
day he is capable of arousing the sentimental and 
brutal impulses of the whole country, according as 
the wrongs done to him or the wrongs done by him 
are for the moment uppermost in the public mind. 
If once there were noble red men of the forest, like 
the one represented in the illustration, they have 
become in these days sadly degenerate, perhaps 
owing to their having adopted the vices of civiliza- 
tion, without imitating any of its virtues. The Indian, 
in the matter of costume, is one of the most striking 
and picturesque of mankind, clothing himself with 
the plumage of birds, the skins of beasts and bones 
of fishes. As such, he is always a striking figure in 
a picture. Different artists have different styles of 
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representing Indians. Darley always idealizes them, 
smoothing over the rough points, creating pleasant 
features, and imparting the air of reckless fun, rather 
than savageness. Cary represents the Indian liter- 
ally, as he actually exists to-day, using no art to hide 
ugliness or add to the romance of the situation. In 
features the Indian is marked, but by no means hand- 
some according to the European standard, although 
some Indian maidens have been famed for their 
beauty. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, who recently visited the 
Indians upon their reservation in Mendocino County, 
California, where the general government has at- 
tempted to collect all the Indians in that State, says: 
“ They are short, dark-skinned, generally ugly, stout, 
and are dressed in various styles, but always in such 
clothing as they get from the government; not in 
their native costume. Among several hundred 
women, I saw not one even tolerably comely or con- 
spicuously clean or neat.” Further north, on Van- 
couver’s Island, the Indians are described as “very 
light-colored ; their complexion has an artificial look ; 
there is something ghastly and unnatural in the yellow 
of their faces, penetrated by a rose or carmine color 
on the cheeks; they are hideous in all the possible 
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A CONNOISSEUR. 


aspects and varieties of hideousness — undersized, 
squat, evil-eyed, pug-nosed, tawdry in dress, ungrace- 
ful in every motion.” 
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A CONNOISSEUR. 


THE story of many an artist’s studio, if wrought 
out upon paper, would prove as interesting to read 
as the adventures of “Gil Blas,” or the most wonder- 
ful tales of fiction. The artist who painted the pic- 
ture of “A Connoisseur’’ must have been a man full 
of sly humor, judging from the various expressions 
he has given the faces, animate and inanimate, which 
have been introduced into the composition. Even 
the statue of the Virgin, on the wall, expresses con- 
sternation at the scene being enacted before her, 
while the face upon the carved mantel is sardonically 
grim, drawing in its cheeks and pursing up its 
mouth. The ghostly mask upon the floor slyly en- 
deavors to hide beneath the table, the while it looks 
up into the face of the young lady with an air of 
gentle reproof; and even the half-finished figure 
upon the canvas turns her back upon the whole 
scene, blushing to the eyebrows, doubtless, that such 
things can be, and she an unwilling witness of them. 








In thus surrounding the living figures of the picture 
with an air of romance and appropriate suggestive- 
ness, the artist has shown rare skill. The rest of 
the story is easily told. The old gentleman of the 
antique school, who is so intently examining a pic- 
ture through a magnifying glass, has no suspicion 
of the by-play in which his daughter and heiress 
is indulging; and she, like a good girl, stands at the 
back of her father’s chair, ready to pay attention to 
the least sign or word from him. Absorbed in the 
contemplation of the picture, he does not dream that 
the artist has been charmed by his daughter’s loveli- 
ness, and, forgetting his canvas and brushes, has 
seized the favorable opportunity to press her not 
unwilling hand. 

Artists’ studios are frequently little museums filled 
with éric-a-brac and odd things collected from all 
parts of the world. An artist must study old furni- 
ture, ancient costumes, rare books, and the orna- 
ments of other days, thus creating for himself an an- 
tiquated art atmosphere, which enables him to paint 
with care historical compositions and such interiors 
as we see in “A Connoisseur.” Kaulbach’s studio 
in Munich was filled with rare and curious articles, 
and so are the studios of many great artists. 
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ARETHUSA. 
ARETHUSA, maiden fairest ! 
Lovely is the garb thou wearest ; 
Pink and purple is thy bonnet, 
Golden are the jewels on it; 

And still fairer is thy face— 
Peeping through its fringe of lace. 


No wonder that thy lover bold 
Pursued thee in the days of old, 


And sought to win by every wile 
The precious offering of a smile, 
For on thy beauty as I gaze 


I mourn those long-departed days. 


No simple flower thou art tome; 

A classic nymph in form I see, 

And Alpheus seeking far and wide 
The river beauty for his bride. 
Hard, hard to win I know thou art, 
Yet, blossom, I shall gain thy heart! 


I'll shield thee from the chilly wind ; 
The painted cup for thee I'll find; 
I'll bring azaleas pure and sweet, 
To weave a carpet for thy feet, 

And serve thee so from day to day — 
Thou wilt not longer speak me nay! 


A smile upon thy face I see, 
Which shows a promise unto me. 
Thy merry eyes with laughter shine, 
I hold thy little hand in mine; 
And, Arethusa, be thou sure 
I'll guard thee well forever more ! 
—W. W. Bailey. 
+> --— - 


PUCK IN THE PULPIT. 


THE church door creaked solemnly upon its hinges, 
as church doors have a habit of doing, and the faint 
rustle of feminine garments gave the signal for every 
head in the congregation to turn curiously toward 
the entrance, and as many pairs of eyes to take a 
swift but comprehensive survey of the dainty little 
figure, whose rosy face grew a shade rosier, although 
the small head assumed an air of jaunty, half-uncon- 
scious dignity, as its owner flitted up the aisle, and 
stood demurely waiting for a moment at the door of 
one of the square, old-fashioned pews, until good 
‘Deacon Stinchfield should so far awake from his pious 
abstraction as to notice her presence, and open the 
door far enough to allow her the privilege of crush- 
ing her new overskirt between his pepper-and-salt 
covered knees and the pew front. 

There was a little unavoidable stir, of course, as 
the new-comer seated herself, and just then the 
young minister rose to place his open Bible upon the 
desk before him, and, as a/mos¢t any man would have 
done, glanced carelessly, for an instant, at the cloud 
of fluttering blue drapery in the deacon’s seat be- 
neath ; and again, as amy. man would have done, at 
the sweet, girlish face, flushed a little still, and wéar- 
ing a look about the rosy lips that was just a bewitch- 
ing compromise between a pout and a laugh; while 
the blue eyes, a perfect match for the dress, looked 
up into his own with an innocent surprise, not un- 
mixed with satisfaction. 

Any change from Parson Longbow’s dry, doctrinal 
essays was desirable, and the little maiden in blue 
was not the only one who looked with a feeling of 
pleased expectancy at the strong yet intellectual 
face of the stranger, as, in a clear, manly voice, he 
commenced reading the scriptural selections for the 
occasion : 

“*T am come into my garden, my sister, my spouse: 
I have gathered my myrrh with my spice.’” 

Slowly, reverently, he repeated the sacred words, 
with a keen appreciation of their poetic beauty that 
lent an unconscious softness to his voice, as, glancing 
downward for a single second, he caught the look 
from a pair of upturned eyes that had in them, just 
now, an expression more mischievous than saintly, 
while some irreverent elf seemed to jog his elbow 
and whisper in his startled ear a decidedly secular 
rendering of the sacred passage : 

‘* Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 


And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad ; 
And the musk of the roses blown.” 


A guilty flush crept to his forehead, while con- 
science gave him a smart rap with her ever-ready 
baton that again unloosed his tongue, and enabled 
him to read, with a solemn distinctness that to his 
abashed and shame-stricken soul had in it a ring of 
something almost farcical : 

“*She shall be brought to the king in raiment of 


Something blue, with a downy, cloud-like border, 
fluttered tantalizingly between his eyes and the sa- 
cred page, but he read bravely on: 

“« Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, comely 
as Jerusalem. Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 
and thou hast dove’s eyes between thy locks. Turn 
away thine eyes from me, for they have overcome 
me.’” 

There must have been a secret significance in this 
appeal that made itself felt, unconsciously, perhaps, 
by one at least of his flock, for the blue eyes in the 
deacon’s pew drooped beneath their snowy lids, and 
a repentant quiver disturbed the dimples about the 
rosy mouth, as, forgetful of all but the sacred majesty 
of the throne to which he now appealed, the young 
preacher stood, with reverent mien, and face that 
seemed suddenly to have lost whatever of earthiness 
yet clung to it, as he pleaded humbly, yet with the 
eloquence of an earnest, man-loving soul, that the 
God of their fathers would bless and strengthen 
this branch of his holy church. 

He was an honest man and an upright, this young 
preacher, a faithful, diligent laborer in his Lord’s 
vineyard ; but (I use the doubtful conjunction in 
deference to some possibly particular reader) he had 
the eye of an artist with the soul of a poet, and with 
that sweet, tempting, girlish face beneath his very 
eye, and the elfish tormentor that, in his desperation, 
he stigmatized as the Prince of Evil himself, assault- 
ing him with half-forgotten scraps of poetry not to be 
found in the hymn-book, and never-before-thought- 
of bits of dainty imagery from the depths of his own 
sorely perturbed, yet guiltily delighted heart, it is no 
wonder that he actually trembled as the choir sang 
the last verse of the opening hymn, and he knew 
that in a moment more he must stand up before that 
people as an expounder of God’s word, while his own 
weak human heart was, as he painfully realized, far 
beyond his control. 

Fora moment his head was bowed in silent, earnest 
prayer for help, and when he once more faced his 
people, there was a firm look about the clear-cut lips, 
as, in simple, yet rarely beautiful phrase, he depicted 
the love of Christ for his church, the tender unforget- 
fulness, the loving forbearance, to which only the 
purest, highest type of human love can even com- 
pare ; while with a reverential tenderness that sent 
a magnetic thrill to the heart of many a callous sin- 
ner and world-hardened Christian, he spoke of the 
patient long-suffering, the ever-ready forgiveness of 
that often-neglected, often-slighted One who ever 
waits with dew-wet locks and outstretched, bleeding 
hands for the first word, the first tear even of re- 
pentant love, to extend anew his forgiveness and 
trust. 

And as the blessed truths fell from his lips, the 
young preacher felt his own soul strengthened and 
refreshed. The blue eyes still looked up into his 
own, no longer curious or mischievous, but softened 
and tearful with emotion; no longer a distraction, 
but an inspiration that lent both power and beauty 
to the words upon his lips. 

The services were concluded, and the minister 
stood in the shadow of the tall pulpit, drawing on 
overcoat and gloves with a slow, mechanical exact- 
ness, while he furtively watched, over the head of 
Deacon Stinchfield, who stood at the foot of the altar 
stairs patiently awaiting his coming, a girlish figure 
that, floating down the aisle, jostled and overtopped 
by the taller and less-tastefully attired farmer’s wives 
and daughters, made him think of a bright-faced 
pansy in a tangle of buttercups, and he started half- 
guiltily, as the good deacon’s voice met his ear: 

“You give us a dretful good sermon this time, 
elder, an’ one that deserves a good dinner; so if 
you'll just come along with me, I'll see’t you have it.”’ 

The deacon laughed a little at the conclusion of his 
hospitable speech, but there was something deeper 
than mirth in his honest eyes, as he added, in a lower 
tone than usual: 

“T tell you that’s the sort of a sermon that does 
folks good—a sermon that comes straight from an’ 
goes straight to a man’s heart. Why, it’s warmed up 
the frosty corners of my old heart wonderful, an’, if 
you'll believe it, I tuned up in that last hymn an’ 
sung it right through, a thing I ain’t done afore these 
ten year.” 

The minister smiled. The old man’s cordial ap- 
proval of his sermon heartened him up wonderfully, 
and he began to think that the work might be blessed 
after all,even if the workman’s hand was grimy from 
contact with the common things of earth. 


to step aside into the untrodden snow, while a sleigh 
full of cloaked and hooded girls dashed past, and 
seated on the front seat beside the driver, a tall, stal- 
wart young countryman, was the deacon’s pretty 
pewfellow, her girlish face all aglow with the frosty 
air and the exhilarating drive, while the dainty, down- 
bordered cape seemed to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the rough sleeve of her companion’s over- 
coat — Zoo near, the minister thought, and he frowned 
involuntarily as the deacon said good-naturedly : 

“I’m glad Nate Buck thought to offer Rose May- 
berry a ride in his cutter; for it’s a long walk for her 
home such a cold day as ’tis ter-day.” 

“Rose Mayberry!” The minister liked pretty 
names, and this seemed remarkably appropriate, he 
thought; but he only asked, in an indifferent tone: 

“Ts that the name of the young lady in blue?” 

The deacon stared. He was evidently bewildered 
at the young man’s description : 

“Well, ye—s, I s’pose so. She don’t seem nothin’ 
but a little gal ter me, and—I guess her gown was 
blue, come ter think on’t. At any rate, she’s the one 
that sot in my pew. P’raps you noticed her there?” 

Ves: 

That was very meekly spoken, for the speaker’s 
heart was full of shame and contrition as he thought 
how he, the very priest at the altar, had so far stooped 
from his high and holy calling as to take note of a 
pretty face and dress, even in the midst of his solemn 
duties, and he fancied that even the good deacon 
seemed a little constrained and ceremonious as he 
ushered him into the “front room” of his comfort- 
able mansion, and after bidding him sit down, an’ 
make himself ter home, went in search of his wife 
and daughter, who, having ridden home, were already 
busy in active preparations for the entertainment of 
their expected guest. 

“How do you do, Mr. Eldon? It’s an awful cold 
day! Do set up nigher the fire, an’ let me get you 
somethin’ hot —a cup of weak ginger-tea, now; with 
milk an’ sugar in it, is so warmin’ after a cold walk. 
No? Well, do let me take your overcoat an’ hat. 
Here, Abigail! Mr. Eldon, shall I make you ac- 
quainted with my daughter Abigail? Abigail, do put 
another stick o’ wood on that fire —seems ter me 
the chill ain’t fairly off of the room yet, for all we 
built a fire in here before eight o’clock this mornin’. 
Deacon, do take Mr. Eldon’s things an’ hang ’em up 
in the entry closet. Well, Mr. Eldon, you give us an 
excellent sermon this mornin’, if I do say it— an ex- 
cellent sermon, one that ’ll be remembered, too.” 

Here Mrs. Stinchfield stopped to take breath, and 
Abigail, a dejected-looking damsel, with downcast 
eyes and a timid, nervous manner, remarked under 
her breath that the “parish xeeded a minister very 
much.” 

And Mrs. S., having taken time to “steam up,” 
caught at the idea and was off again: 

“Yes, that they do, you'd better believe. After old 
Elder Parsons was turned out ter grass, or what’s the 
same thing, sent off as a home missionary, we had 
Elder Smart, an’ part o’ the church thought the sun 
riz in the heels of his boots; an’ ’tother part dzdn’t, 
an’ so, fore long, 4e thought ’twas best ter leave ; an’ 
then Elder Barton tried it, but folks found so much 
fault with ’is wife ‘cause she wore four ruffles on ’er 
dress an’ kep’ a hired girl all the time, that he 
wouldn’t stay, an’ here we’ve been dependin’ for the 
last year on old Parson Longbow from the Cross 
Corners, with a stray student, now an’ then, from the 
Seminary. NowI do hope, Mr. Eldon, that you'// turn 
out ter be the right man in the right place.” 

The deacon and his daughter echoed the wish, and 
the young minister himself modestly acquiesced, re- 
marking, with a touch of ministerial dignity in tone 
and manner, that he hoped wherever he might be, 
that it might be the right place for him; while the 
deacon gravely quoted from his biblical store, “* All 
my steps are ordered by thee,’” whereat Abigail 
looked apprehensive, and her mother sternly in- 
flexible. 

“ There’s some things,” continued the deacon, em- 
boldened by his wife’s unwonted silence to take a 
part in the conversation, “that it’s dretful hard to 
find out what really is ordered as to ‘em. There’s 
marryin’ an’ givin’ in marriage, for instance: now, 
you don’t want ter force a child’s feelings in sucha 
matter—” 

“ Deacon !” interrupted his wife, warningly. 

“ But, at the same time, perhaps, you see, just as 
plain as day, yerself, that she’s perticularly fitted for 
a perticular place that she can’t fill if she marries 








needlework.’” 


Just then a merry jingle of sleigh-bells warned them 





the one she’s sot on havin’ an’ that wants —”’ 
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“ Deacon!” 

The warning was more sharply spoken than before, 
and the poor deacon colored and stammered like an 
embarrassed school-boy. 

“He’s always gettin’ up some sech zmagznary case 
jest for the sake of an argyment,” explained the lady, 
with an indulgent nod in the direction of her dis- 
comfited spouse. ‘I always tell him there’s rea/ 
fences enough ter climb over in the course of a life- 
time without troublin’ himself with imaginary ones.” 

“Very true,” assented the minister, guardedly, for 
one glance at poor Abigail’s conscious face was 


enough to make transparent her mother’s flimsy | 


subterfuge, and a feeling of kindly interest suddenly 
sprung up in the young man’s heart —an interest that 
all the poor girl’s awkward attempts at agreeableness 
could never have awakened. 

It was evident that the deacon’s daughter, plain 
and unromantic as she seemed, was meekly trying, 
with all her woman’s strength, to sing her psalm 
of life in spite of the constant drizzle of parental 
disapproval, and Maurice Eldon’s chivalrous soul was 
up in arms at once in behalf of the evidently op- 
pressed damsel. 

“This is Jotham Springer, Mr. Eldon—a young 
man that I brought up from a boy,” remarked the 
deacon, as they sat down to dinner. And Mr. Eldon 
looked into the face opposite him at the table—a 
rough, sunburned, yet manly face, that flushed still 





deeper as its owner shyly acknowledged the deacon'’s | 


off-handed introduction with a gruff ‘“ Hope ter see 
yer well, sir!’’ and immediately applied himself to 
the business of the occasion, with a steady devotion 


first, and then I want to take you to see two of | 
the sweetest, dearest, very dest people in the whole 
parish.” 

The minister laughed: “ Of course, nothing could 
give me greater pleasure; but who are these para- 
gons of yours?” 

“Only an old lady and — I was going to say ‘a little 
girl;’ but, I declare, Rose is eighteen next month, 
although she is such an innocent, unaffected little 
thing that she seems even younger than that; and 
her grandmother, old Mrs. Mayberry, is one of the 





guilty head upon her hands, and tried to forget all 
about Rose Mayberry’s possible future in an earnest, 
silent petition for the patient endurance of which her 
own sorely tried heart stood so much in need. 

That was a happy winter, and if Mr. Eldon did 
spend a great deal of his leisure at the Mayberry 
cottage, nobody wondered, for old Mrs. Mayberry 
was such “ pleasant company,” and besides, Abigail 
Stinchfield was almost always with him on these 
occasions, and public opinion had already established 





most interesting and lovable old ladies that ever 
lived. She has seen better days, so people say, but I 
really doubt if she has seen happier ones, even if she 
zs lame, and poor, and old; for Rose is strength, and 
wealth, and youth to her, and she didn’t have her in 
her days of plenty, if she had every thing else.” 

The minister only nodded in reply, and his com- 
panion, fearing that she had been too freespoken in 
her friend’s praises,-grew suddenly silent, although 
she did not fail to notice and wonder at the sudden 
nervousness displayed by one who had seemed so 
perfectly self-possessed in the best parlors of the 
best houses in the parish, when, on alighting at the 
door of grandmother Mayberry’s little unpretending 
cottage, he fidgeted uneasily with the fur gauntlets 
of his riding-gloves fora full minute before knock- 
ing, and when Rose’s sweet face appeared, with its 
smile and blush of welcome, she was tempted to 
laugh at the embarrassment that showed itself both 
in look and tone as he stammered out a few hasty 
words of greeting so different from his naturally cor- 
dial and easy-spoken manner. 


her as the future mistress of the parsonage. To be 
sure, there were some who hinted that “ Jotham 
Springer might have a word to say about that,” but 


| they were frowned down by the more knowing part 
|of the community. 

It was at the close of a raw March day, and Mr. 
Eldon had just returned from a long, solitary drive 
over the hills to visit a sick parishioner, tired in 
| mind and body, and as he rode slowly along through 
| the fast-gathering twilight-shadows, his eyes instinc- 
tively turned toward the bend in the road just beyond, 
from which the lighted windows of Mrs. Mayberry’s 
|cottage always looked out at him with a gleam of 
| friendly welcome —a welcome that had never failed 
him, he thought gratefully, as, across the cold stretch 
of snow shone a tiny ray of brightness, that, some- 
how, while it reminded him of Rose Mayberry’s 
sunny smile, made him forget Mrs. Stinchfield’s wait- 
ing tea-table, as, making his way up the snow-covered 
path, he knocked lightly at the door of the cottage. 

He waited shiveringly beneath the sharp wind for 
some moments, but no one answered his summons, 
and taking the privilege of an every-day friend, he 


























that left him little leisure to join in the table talk 
that Mr. Eldon found quite as amusing as profitable. 

He was, or ought to have been, edified by Mrs. 
Stinchfield’s plainly expressed opinion that it was a 
“‘minister’s duty to marry,” as well as her conviction 
that “if it cou/d be brought about, ’twas a great deal 
better to marry zz than out of his own parish,” to 
which the minister assented, rather sheepishly, it 
must be confessed, as he caught a gleam of fun from 
Jotham’s watchful eyes, and felt uncomfortably con- 
scious that his would-be monitress was making him 
decidedly ridiculous in the eyes of this silent but evi- 
dently wide-awake personage. 

That night, on their way home from the evening 
service, the deacon took occasion to remark, guard- 
edly, that there was “ to be a church meetin’ Monday 
night,” and “’twouldn’t be at all surprisin’ if they 
should conclude ter give somebody a pretty strong 
call,” a prophecy that soon proved itself, for, before 
the Christmas holidays were quite over, Maurice 
Eldon was fairly installed as pastor of the long-pas-| 
torless church, and an inmate, for the present, of the 
hospitable deacon’s well-ordered household. | 

Of course, the young minister’s first duty was to 
make the acquaintance of his flock individually, and 
here his host’s ever-ready horse and sleigh were 
brought into requisition, and with Miss Abigail as a 
guide he drove across the wide, snow-covered levels, 
where the eye was dazzled and delighted by long 
reaches of white, glistening snow that shone beneath | 
the eye of the midday sun like the face of Israel's | 
deliverer as he came forth from the presence of his 
God; up and down the pine-crowned hills, where 
sturdy evergreens stood calmly looking sky-ward, un- 
mindful of the winter’s chill winding-sheet beneath ; 
to the scattered, outlying farmhouses where genial 
smiles and a hearty, if homely greeting, were always 
ready for the new minister, who seemed somehow to 
have found a warm corner in every heart throughout 
the length and breadth of the parish! 

But far more precious than this personal popu- 
larity to the heart of the young preacher was the 
evident spiritual improvement of his people. 

Old grudges were laid aside, old enemies recon- 
ciled, old rivalries forgotten, and brother met brother 
with outstretched hand and friendly word, strewing 
the sweet flowers of Christian charity over the graves 
of all old enmities, and earnestly striving, each in his 
own way, to be a helper and friend to the church and 
to his fellow-men. 

Miss Abigail had really brightened up considerably, 
and when out from under her mother’s sharp eye, 
she sometimes indulged in a burst of girlish enthu- 
siasm that would have astonished any one who had 
only seen her in her cramped and contracted home 
orbit. 

“ Mr. Eldon,” she said to him confidentially, as they 
started off, one morning, on their calling tour, “I 
suppose it will be proper to call at Deacon Parme- 
ter’s, and Squire Holden’s, and old Cap’n Lovell’s 











covered, rocking-chair, was an old lady—I use the 





“Grandmother will be delighted to see you, Mr. | 
Eldon,” the young girl said, with a modest self-pos- | 
session that gave an air of womanliness to her girl- 


| 
ing room, where, comfortably seated in her chintz~| 
term advisedly, for Mrs. Mayberry was a “ lady” from | 
the crown of silvery hair, smoothly banded above 
the placid forehead, to the toe of the neatly slippered 
foot that rested helplessly upon the cushion beneath, 


and the young man knew, even before her gentle, 
cultured tones fell upon his ear, that here was a 


woman, delicate and refined, and — with a second look 
at the peaceful, chastened face— pure in heart as in 
word and deed. 

There was a motherly tenderness in her manner as 
she laid her feeble hand impressively upon his arm, 
and as her clear, calm eyes scanned his face, remarked 
with that simple directness that is always best calcu- 
lated to make a stranger forget his strangerhood : 

“Tam glad to see you; very glad as wellas grateful 
for your kindness in giving us such an early call 
when there were so many claimants upon’ your time 
and attention.” 

Then passing with easy facility to other topics, she 
gradually drew from him many a treasured pearl of 
thought and fancy that had hitherto lain unseen, 
waiting for the summons of a congenial soul; while 
from the varied stores of her own strangely disci- 
plined life she brought forth many a wonderful gem 
of comfort, encouragement and hope. 

“T have suffered many things,” she said, in her 
sweet, quaint phraseology, “the loss of husband, 
children, friends and fortune, but I have never lost 
my trust in Him, the giver and taker of all my bless- 
ings; and now, in my old age and helplessness, He 
has given me this little snug home-nest and my own 
baby’s baby to comfort me with her love to the last.” 

An arm crept tenderly around her neck, and a soft, 
tear-wet cheek was pressed lovingly for a moment 
against her own. There was no need of words ; heart 
answered to heart, and the aged woman was com- 
forted and the younger strengthened by this little 
wordless expression of mutual love and trust. 

It was a beautiful picture, and when, that evening, 
the young minister read the chapter for family devo- 
tions, Abigail’s womanly shrewdness was quick to 
take the hint when he chose the touching story of 
the fair Moabitess and her aged friend; while, pleas- 
antly abstracted, she recalled the events of the day, 
and the minister’s evident interest in the inmates of 
the little cottage : 

“Rose was shy, and didn’t show her best graces 
of heart and mind on a short acquaintance,” she 
thought; “ but she was always at home with them, 
and could speak freely and without restraint ; so per- 
haps it would be best to have her there as much as 
possible, and if —” 

“Forgive all our vain and wandering thoughts,” 
prayed the minister, and poor Abigail dropped her 


quietly lifted the latch and entered the little kitchen, 
warm, lighted, and with the daintily spread table in 
the centre of the floor, but vacant. A murmur of 


ish face and figure, as she led the way to an adjoin-| voices in Mrs. Mayberry’s sitting-room attracted his 


attention, and advancing, he stood for an instant 
upon the threshold of the open door, unseen and 
unheard, while he took in at a glance the full beauty 
of the picture before him: 

Upon the low cushion, at her grandmother’s feet, 
sat the young girl, her brown hair brightened to gold 
in the fire-light, and her sweet face gravely shy as 
she said, apparently in reply to some question of her 
grandmother's: 

“No, grandma, no; so don’t urge me, please; I 
have thought it over and over, but I don’t and I can’? 
love him.” 

The old lady smoothed caressingly the soft bands 
above her child’s forehead, and there was a little 
quaver of disappointment in her tones as she said, 
hesitatingly : 

“J always thought that—that you liked him very 
much. He is a good, honest, intelligent man; what 
can you have against him?” 

“ Nothing.” 

And the fair forehead grew crimson in the ruddy 
light, while a regretful look saddened for a moment 
the girlish face, as she added, in a lower tone: 

“T did dhe him very much, so much that I used to 
think, sometimes, that it was really love, especially 
when he was so kind and helpful during your sick- 
ness last summer; and if he had asked me /hen, per- 
haps I should have answered him differently; but 
now — 

“ What has changed your mind?” 

For a moment there was no answer. The girl's 
face was hidden in the folds of her grandmother’s 
dress, while even the small hands that rested upon 
her lap grew red with shame. 

“Do you remember,” and she raised her head with 
an air of pretty womanly dignity, as if deprecating 
her display of childish weakness a moment before, 
“the first sermon that Mr. Eldon preached for us? 
I told you all about it when I came home. It was 
on the love of Christ for his church, and he com- 
pared it in strength, tenderness and entire unselfish- 
ness, to the purest, highest type of earthly love — 
the love that God himself sanctioned and blessed in 
the beginning, when the world was new. I can not 
explain it to you, to myself, even; but I knew, while 
I listened to his noble conception of a real, true 
earthly love, that J had never before known even 
the meaning of the word, much less its power.” 

“You are wiser than I dreamed, little one,” and as 
she bent to kiss the rosy lips uplifted to her own, Mrs. 
Mayberry met the eyes in the door-way fastened 
upon them with'a look she could not fail to inter- 
pret; while, unheeding her startled salutation, the 
young man stepped hastily forward, his face pale 
with emotion, and dropping upon his knees by the 








girl’s side, drew both her shrinking hands within his 
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own, as he said, with a manly tenderness that was in 
itself the best declaration of his love: 

“Rose, it was your own sweet face that inspired 
my tongue at that time. Will you be my inspiration 
through life, walking hand-in-hand with me to do our 
Lord’s work by proving in our own lives that ‘love 
is the fulfilling of the law?’” 

Dear little Rose! She had learned the full mean- 
ing of that sacred word now, nor was she ashamed 
to acknowledge its power. 


“To be sure, it’s a family matter, but it’s a case o’ 
conscience, too, an’ Mis. Stinchfield me con- 
cluded I’d better talk the matter over with you, an’ 
get your advice on’t.” 

The deacon was evidently embarrassed, and with a 
good-natured desire to help him to an explanation, 
Mr. Eldon remarked, encouragingly : 

“You are welcome to my opinion, such as it is, and 
you may be sure that, whatever is of personal con- 


an’ 





cern to you can not fail to be of interest to me.” 
“Yes; no doubt on’t,” with a 


mother’s order to Jotham to “tackle up an’ carry 
Abigail over to the Corners to get another yard for 
her dress, an’ some currants an’ raisins, for she was 
going to invite the minister’s intended, Rose May- 
berry, an’ her grandmother, there to tea, next week, 
and” (to Abigail) “we might as well make our cake 
to-morrow as any time.” 

The long-forbidden privilege of a ride with Jotham 
was fully explained by the concluding bit of informa- 
tion, and as the two rode blithely away together 
over the smooth, snowy road, the deacon’s daughter 
blessed in her heart the sweet girl whose charms had 
removed the unconscious obstacle to her own happi- 
ness, and convinced her tyrannical but not ill-mean- 
ing mother, that a minister may have an eye for 
beauty, and a heart as susceptible to youth and grace 
as any other man; while the minister himself, flushed 
with the realization of his dream of bliss, takes to 
his heart, humbly, reverently, the once startling 
truth, that “love can never be out of place, even in 





the pulpit.” —H. G. Rowe. 


Fight.” The battle has raged for hours, far into the 
night, until at last the English captain has struck his 
colors in token. of surrender to the American. His 
ship is on fire, and the sailors and soldiers are lower- 
ing themselves into the water as fast as possible, from 
the bows of the vessel, risking death by drowning 
rather than meet the more horrible fate which stares 
them in the face. The flames, fed by tar, burst with 
great fury from the port-holes, and rush with mad- 
dening speed up the rigging, into the sails, which 
they devour like scrolls of parchment. Dense vol- 
umes of smoke fill the air, great clouds of which set- 
tle upon the water, almost hiding from view the hull 
of the American ship. The noise of battle has ceased, 
and where but a short time before only the destruc- 
tion of life was thought of, now every effort is being 
made to pluck the enemy from a watery grave. The 
Americans are sending such relief as they can to the 
gallant Englishmen who fought so long and so well. 
In Cooper’s “ Naval History of the United States” 
we read in the account of the conflict between the 

Bon Homme Richard, under Com- 





thoughtful nod of his grizzled | 
head; then, having made up his 
mind for the plunge, he added, 
squarely : 

“You see, we’ve been to a deal 
of expense in time and money a’ 
givin’ our daughter Abigail a good 
eddication, an’ if I do say it, there 
ain’t a better-brought-up girl, or 
one that can read a chapter in the 
Bible or write a fairer hand, to say 
nothin’ of the spellin’, than our 
Abigail. Then, she’s natterally 
stiddy an’ well disposed, an’ her 
mother always said she believed 
she was meant for a missionary, 
or a minister’s wife, at the least; 
in fact, she gin ’er in ‘er very 
cradle ter the cause, an’ there 
ain’t never been no doubt in our 
minds that she was foreordained 
to that special service.” 

“Does she share in this feeling 
herself ?’’ 

“Oh, dear, no,” groaned the dea- 
con; “there’s the rub; for she’s 
fairly bound not to see it in that 
light, an’ declares, out an’ out, that 
if she can’t have Jotham Springer, 
she won’t have nobody. Now, 
what are we to do?” 

“Nothing, that I can see.” 

“ But,”” urged the deacon, ap- 
prehensively, “this allowin’ her 
ter shirk her duty, an’ make a 
Jonah of herself —” 

“ An honest heart is its own best 
judge of. what is duty.” 

Deacon Stinchfield looked un- 
convinced, but the other went on 
more boldly, as he thought of 
poor Abigail’s appealing face: 

“You have nothing against the 
young man personally ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed! nothin’ at all. 











modore Paul Jones, and the Eng- 
lish ship Serafzs, that “The ships 
were now on fire again, and both 
parties, with the exception of a 
few guns on each side, ceased 
fighting, in order to subdue this 
common enemy. In the course 
of the combat, the Serafzs is said 
to have been set on fire no less 
than twelve times, while, toward 
its close, the Rzchard was burning 
all the while.” 

The American ship seems to 
have suffered from the contest 
quite as much, if not more than 
the English, although it was the 
victor. After the battle it was 
found that the Rzchard was both 
sinking and on fire. The flames 
had got within the ceiling, and ex- 
tended so far that they menaced 
the magazine, while all the pumps, 
in constant use, could barely keep 
the water at the same level. Had 
it depended on the exhausted peo- 
ple of the two combatants, the 
ship must have soon sunk, but 
help came from the other vessels 
of the American fleet. So immi- 
nent did the danger from the fire 
become, that all the powder was 
got on deck to prevent an explo- 
sion, and several men were so 
alarmed as to jump overboard. In 
this manner did the night of the 
battle pass, with one gang always 
at the pumps and another con- 
tending with the flames, until 
about ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, when the latter were got 
under. 

When the day dawned, an ex- 
amination was made into the situ- 
ation of the Richard. Abaft, on 








Jotham’s a smart, savin’, well- 

principled young man as you'll 

find anywhere; but if Abigail marries him she’ll 
have to work hard with her hands all her Jife in- 
stead of doin’ the Lord’s work, such as visitin’ the 
sick an’ leadin’ in the female prayer meetin’s. Now, 
don’t you think that will be like buryin’ of her talent 
in the ground?” 

“By no means!” And the young minister’s face 
grew bright, and he spoke with an earnestness that 
rather surprised the good deacon. “There is no duty 
so homely, no work so humble, that may not be en- 
nobled and elevated into a holy service by the soul 
that, clasping with one hand the divine, with the 
other a human love, walks patiently along the way 
that lies before it, satisfied with its own allotted work, 
however humble it may be.” 

“P’raps you’re right. In fact, on the whole, I 
don’t know but what you are,” thoughtfully replied 
the deacon, after a few moments. “An’ so you'd 
advise our lettin’ Abigail serve the Lord by suiting 
‘erself? ** 

There was a sly twinkle in the old man’s eye that 
encouraged his companion to a little personal confi- 
dence on his own part, and Abigail was equally mys- 
tified and delighted, the following morning, at her 


OUR PET! 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 

ALL the elements of the horrible and sublime com- 
bine to render a naval conflict one of the most awful 
contests in which men engage. Afloat on the dark, 
mysterious, boundless and fathomless ocean, the ter- 
rible ships of war meet, doing their best to destroy 
each other. The roar of the cannon, the shouts of 
the combatants, the groans of the dying, mingle with 
the crackling of the flames and the crashing of the 
ship’s rigging, and, if the battle takes place at night, 
the water is illumined with a dreadful glare, while the 
smoke of the conflict hides the stars and obscures 
the face of the moon. Very brave must have been 
those men, in generations past, who contested for 
the supremacy of the sea in their old-fashioned 
wooden ships. And no more determined and hotly 
waged battles have occurred than those fought be- 
tween the two great branches of the English-speak- 
ing people—the Americans and the sons of Great 
Britain. Such a contest was the furious and famous 
one between the Constztution and Guerriere. Mr. J. O. 
Davidson, in the picture “ After the Battle,” has given 





us a graphic companion piece to “ An Old-Time Sea- 


a line with the guns of the SeraZis, 
the timbers were found to be 
nearly all beaten in, or beaten 
out, for there was little difference between the two 
sides of the ship. So great was the damage, most of 
the shot from the Serafzs at the close of the action 
must have gone through the Richard without touch- 
ing any thing. The rudder was cut from the stern- 
post, all the after part of the ship was torn to pieces, 
and nothing had saved those stationed on the quar- 
ter-deck, but the impossibility of sufficiently eleva- 
ting guns that almost touched their object. 


+ 
oo 





NOON AND NIGHT. 





WHEN the wave in sunlight swims, 
And the heaven overbrims, 
Till the bounds of earth and ocean melt away, — 
Mortal thought be swallowed so! 
Let me nothing feel or know, 
Save the blessed, shining spirits of the Day! 


But when drops the last light, dead, 
*Twixt the darkness overhead 

And the shadow under, that in wrath unite, — 
Watch about me, bar me round, 
Human sight and human sound, 

From the black, unholy phantoms of the Night. 





— Kate Putnam Osgood. 
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FAUSTINE TO ALGERNON. 
Was life worth living then, 
Or is it now ?— SWINBURNE’S FAUSTINE. 
Poet, who callest me, 
In rhymes so bitter-sweet, 
That far and far; through soundless space, 
I hear the rhythm beat, 
And hear thy low cry pierce 
To where I am —across 
The driving stars I look and lean 
And ask, ‘‘ What wilt thou of Faustine, 
To know her gain or loss?" 


O tremulous, fair star, 
Where once I lived my day, 
The breath of passion and despair 
Floats up from thee alway. 
And now, thy poet cries, 
Through all my joys that intervene, 
‘* Where are thy bones, thy bones, Faustine?”’ 
Across the smiling skies. 


Where are the last year’s leaves 
From off the growing tree ? 

The mould it grows from, — as the shape 
Men worshiped is to me. 
Who knows ? — the sweet white flower 
Upon my whiter breast 

Some atom of the old Faustine 

May harbor; and corruption clean, 
Bloom from the flesh-worm’s nest. 


Ah, that was time long gone, 
When to my dimpled chin 
(Soft dimple, made alone 
By kisses dinted in)— 
And under the long fringe 
Of lids set eyes above, 
The cold worm crawled and fed, unseen 
Of lovers who had loved Faustine 
When she was warm with love. 


The close chrysalides 
That held these lovers, too 
Did crumble — out in glittering fields, 
Their longing spirits flew. 
Then he who loved me best, 
Whose fiery heart was true, 
Found out, through mystic laws, his queen, 
And to the soul of his Faustine 
His soul in rapture drew. 


And O what life was this, 
What love, what love was this, 
When through and through us ran and thrilled 
That intermingling kiss ? 
Far as the soul can see, 
Deep as the soul can fall, 
Sweet as all sweetness dreamed between, 
Thy birth and death, who call'st Faustine, 
It sank; and yet we knew 
That we had not known all. 


O poet! crying far, 
With bitter-sweet, sad moans, 
Thou hast a thought to measure life 
By a dead beauty’s bones. 
Not with all space unrolled 
Canst thou set bounds to me; 
For I am all that e’er has been 
Or will be; yet am I Faustine 
Who softly answers thee. 
—M. V. Victor. 


— 
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MRS. GRAY’S SPARE ROOMS. 

. “ ARE you sure this is the place?” asked Charles 
Ventnor, giving a look of surprise at the handsome 
brown-stone front before which the carriage had just 
stopped. “I never knew there was a boarding-house 
in this block.” 

“This must be the house,” said his sister, glancing 
at acard she held in her hand; “284—yes, that is the 
number Mrs. Duval gave me; and, Charlie, I believe 
I will go in with you, and then, if the rooms suit me, 
I can engage them at once.” And, as she said this, 
Mrs. Loring descended from the carriage and fol- 
lowed her brother up the long flight of steps. 

Their ring was answered by a servant in livery, and 
they were ushered into a small reception-room, which 
was so perfect in all its appointments that Mrs. Lor- 
ing gave a little sigh of satisfaction as she glanced 
around, saying, 

“I believe, Charlie, that at last I have found a 
place which will just suit me.” 

“You ought indeed to be suited, if all the house is 
like this,” replied her brother ; “for this room is cer- 
tainly charming.” 

It was indeed a very pretty room. The floor was 
covered with a carpet of pale drab, dotted over with 
bunches of forget-me-nots; the windows were hung 








with lace draperies, over satin hangings of a perfect 
forget-me-not hue; the chairs and ottomans were all 
of the same color; and the few exquisite paintings 
on the wall were framed in gilt, with borders of pale 
blue velvet; costly bronzes adorned the mantel; a 
curiously carved table, in the centre of the room, 
held a golden vase filled with rare hot-house flowers, 
and a little gleam of October sunshine that stole in 
at the window, lingered lovingly on an exquisite mar- 
ble cupid which rested on a gilt stand. 

Scarcely had Charlie Ventnor completed his survey 
of the room, when the door opened, and a young girl 
entered who looked as if she might be the presiding 
genius of the place, for her dress was of a soft drab 
material, relieved by knots of pale blue at her throat 
and in her. hair. She was very attractive, though 
there was not a single regular feature in her face ; but 
it was so bright and intelligent, and she had that 
graceful, dainty air, which is often as pleasing as real 
beauty. Her hair was really beautiful, of that golden 
shade which is so often described and so seldom seen. 
She advanced with graceful ease, and said in a very 
sweet voice : 

“I believe you wish to see my sister; but as she is 
unfortunately not at home, I thought that perhaps 
you could leave your message with me.” 

Mrs. Loring at once proceeded to business. “I 
came at Mrs. Duval’s suggestion, to look at your 
spare suite of rooms,” she said; “ but if it is not con- 
venient for you to show them to me, I will come in 
again when your sister is at home.” 

“There is no need of troubling you to do that,” 
the young lady replied. “If you have heard of the 
rooms through Mrs. Duval, and would like to see 
them, I shall be very happy to show them, though 
they are not at all remarkable.” 

“T assure you,” replied Mrs. Loring, “that I do not 
care for any thing remarkable. All I wish is to find a 
pleasant home for the winter.” 

A little surprised look came into the girl’s face as 
Mrs. Loring said this; but she immediately rose, and 
saying, “Come with me, then, if you please,” led the 
way from the room. 

When they reappeared again after a few minutes, 
Charlie Ventnor knew by the expression of his sis- 
ter’s face, that she was much pleased with what she 
had seen; but she said nothing till they had bidden 
the young lady good morning, and were in the car- 
riage once more. Then she began: 

“O Charlie, the rooms up-stairs are lovely, even 
prettier than the one you saw! The two which she 
showed me are furnished in crimson, and are in the 
most perfect taste. I do hope I shall be able to 
secure them.” 

“T only wonder that such a remarkable boarding- 
house is not better known. Did you ever hear of it 
before?” asked her brother. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Loring; “ but then, that is not 
at all strange, for Mrs. Duval told me that it had 
only been open a short time. But will you go with 
me to-morrow? I am to be there at ten o’clock, to 
see Mrs. Gray, when we are to make all the final ar- 
rangements.” 

“Certainly, I will with pleasure. I am anxious to 
see more of this house, which I begin to think is an 
enchanted palace, of which this ‘ yellow-haired lassie’ 
is the princess.” 

So the next morning found them at Mrs. Gray’s 
door, punctually at ten o’clock. The lady of the 
house proved to be as charming in manner as her 
sister; but when, after a few commonplaces, Mrs. 
Loring explained the object of her call, Mrs. Gray 
seemed so much astonished, that in spite of her 
efforts to conceal her amazement, Mrs. Loring per- 
ceived it sufficiently to rouse a suspicion in her mind, 
but she went on boldly: 

“Perhaps your sister did not tell you that we were 
here yesterday looking at your spare suite of rooms, 
of which I had heard through Mrs. Duval, and with 
which I was so much pleased that I will take them at 
almost any price.” 

“There must be some very great mistake about 
this matter,” Mrs. Gray said. And with that she rose, 
rang the bell, and when the servant came in answer 
to the summons, said: “Tell Miss Bessie I would like 
to see her a moment.” 

A most awkward silence fell on the trio after this, 
and it was a great relief ‘to all of them when the 
young lady at length made her appearance. She 
came into the room in such a hesitating way, and 
with such a mingled look of shame and fun on her 
face, that Charlie Ventnor thought her more attract- 
ive than ever. 


“ Bessie,” said her sister in rather a grave tone, 
“can you explain this extraordinary proceeding t 
me?” 
The girl blushed, hesitated a moment, and then 
said frankly : 

“Yes, sister Kate, can. It was all my fault, and I 
am perfectly ashamed of myself; but you see when 
this lady and gentleman called -yesterday, I did not 
understand at first what they wanted, and though I 
thought it very strange for Mrs. Duval to send any 
one to look at our spare rooms, yet, still as she had 
sent them, I did not like to refuse them, and it was 
not till the lady said something about wishing to find 
a pleasant home for the winter that I began to under- 
stand the matter. Then the spirit of fun possessed 
me, and I showed her the rooms, talking all the 
while as if we had kept a boarding-house for the 
last twenty-five years.” 

‘Really, Bessie, I am perfectly surprised,” began 
Mrs. Gray; but there was no use endeavoring to 
reprove the girl, for she looked so pretty as she stood 
there before them, and the deep look of contrition she 
had assumed, blended with the amusement she could 
not disguise, was so irresistible, that Mrs. Gray’s re- 
proof ended in a laugh in which they all joined. But 
in a moment Bessie grew serious again, and turning 
to Mrs. Loring, said : 

“T can not tell you how ashamed I am of my un- 
ladylike conduct. I only wish I could do something to 
make amends for it.” 

“Pray do not think any thing more about it,” re- 
plied Mrs. Loring; “though you do not know what a 
disappointment it is to me to give up my elegant 
suite of rooms,” she added laughingly; “for I am 
afraid I shall find great difficulty in being suited 
now.” 

After a little more desultory conversation, the 
brother and sister left the house, but not without 
promises to continue the acquaintanceship so unpro- 
pitiously begun, and by way of finding out more 
about these charming people, they drove to Mrs. 
Duval’s. That lady’s merriment was very great when 
she heard the story. 

“Oh, my dear!” she said.to Mrs. Loring, “I told 
you the number was 384, not 284. Only think of your 
going there to look for rooms, Mr. Gray has only 
recently come here, but he is said to be one of the 
richest men in New York; his wife belongs to one of 
the oldest families in the country, and her sister is 
heiress to an immense estate. But there is no harm 
done after all,” she continued; “you will find them 
charming acquaintances, and Charlie, if you can 
come to my musicale to-morrow evening, I will take 
care that you have a formal introduction to Miss 
Bessie.” 

It is needless to say that Charlie Ventnor was one 
of the earliest guests to arrive at Mrs. Duval’s on the 
following evening, but that lady’s promise was des- 
tined never to be fulfilled, for it chanced that one of 
the first persons he met on entering the rooms was 
the “ yellow-haired lassie.” She held out her hand to 
him in the most cordial manner, saying: ‘“ I am very 
much obliged to Mrs. Duval for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of making my apologies to you again, Mr. 
Ventnor. The more I think about my conduct the 
more ashamed I feel of it; but really I can not help 
laughing when I remember what a distressed ex- 
pression you all wore yesterday when I came into 
the room.” 

There was no resisting this girl, for she had such a 
frank, unaffected way about her, that it was impossi- 
ble to feel like a stranger with her very long, and be- 
fore the evening was over, she and Charlie felt 
almost like old friends. 

Late in the evening, Mrs. Duval remembered her 
promise, but when, after some search, she discovered 
them in the conservatory, a single glance assured her 
that their acquaintance would probably progress 
favorably without any assistance from her. With 
Charlie it was clearly a case of love at first sight. 
All through the winter he was her loyal and devoted 
knight; the colors on his shield henceforth were blue 
and golden, and the scene of his tournaments was 
the little blue room. So one morning in spring, when 
he came in and found Bessie decking the marble 
cupid with forget-me-nots, blue as her own eyes, it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world for him 
to tell her how a winged arrow from the little god 
had entered into his heart; and when, a few mo- 
ments later, the golden hair rested upon his shoul- 
der, and the sweet blue eyes looked up so lovingly at 
him, he knew that the “yellow-haired lassie” was 





his forever. —H. M. Wright. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

THE one building which possesses a greater inter- 
est for all English-speaking people than any other is 
undoubtedly Westminster Abbey, London, with its 
memories of eight hundred years. “It is,” as Dean 
Stanley has said, ‘“‘ what the Pantheon was intended 
to be 'to France; what the Valhalla is to Germany ; 
what Santa Croce is to Italy.” To Americans, who 
have a genial reverence for an- 
tiquity, heightened by the very [= 
newness of the country in which 
they live, it is worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic to behold 
Westminster Abbey, so fraught 
with historic interest. Its time- 
browned walls have seen mighty 
changes in the world, and inclose 
within their enduring sides the 
last vanity of the great of earth, 
— their monuments and epitaphs. 





‘* Here’s an acre, sown, indeed, 

With the richest royal seed 

That the earth did e’er suck in 

Since the first man died for sin.” 
Westminster Abbey is a magnifi- 
cent Gothic pile, with two square 
towers which rise to the height 
of 225 feet, with the huge Gothic 
window between, and the Gothic 
door below. The best external 
view of the building is obtained 
in front of the western entrance. 
Its airy form outside lacks those 
heaven-pointing spires, and the 
delicate likeness of many foreign 
cathedrals. Possessing the noble, 
high-pitched, snow-roof, it has 
not been decked with pinnacle 
above pinnacle, whorl above 
whorl, as Nature ornaments her 
steep mountain-sides with fir-tree 
spires. The medizval builders 
of this cathedral left this part of 
their task unfinished, nor did the 
architects of Westminster Abbey under Henry III., 
Edward I., or Henry V., attempt much ornamenta- 
tion. The building is grand by its grave height and 
severe proportion. The length of the Abbey is about 
400 feet ; breadth at the transept, 203 feet ; the length 
of the nave, 116 feet; breadth, 38 feet; the choir is 
156 feet by 31. To these dimensions must be added 
those of Henry VII.’s Chapel, which joins the Abbey, 
and is 115 feet long by 80 wide, its nave being 104 feet 
long and 36 wide. The form of the Abbey is that of 








ENTRANCE TO SOUTH AISLE, 


the Latin cross, and it has three entrances. Besides 
the nave, choir, and transepts, there are nine chapels 
dedicated to different saints, and an area of cloisters. 
It is proposed to build a great new cloister outside, 
to be filled with the English heroes of many genera- 
tions to come. 

Stepping beneath the lofty arches, lighted by great 
windows of stained glass, glowing far above with 
the lines of noonday and sunset, the purple of the 


heather and the gold of the gorse and the crimson of 


angels and saints of heaven, one may obtain from 
the western entrance a superb view of the interior. 
Stretching far away is the magnificent colonnade of 
pillars, a perfect arcade of columns, terminating with 
the chapel of Edward the Confessor, at the eastern 
extremity, and the whole interior lighted so admira- 
bly, every object is clearly visible. Canon Kingsley 
thus beautifully describes the richly wrought interior 
of Westminster Abbey: “It is, perhaps, the most 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


splendid specimen in the world of one of those stone 
forests in which the men of old delighted to repro- 
duce those leafy minsters which God, not man, has 
built; when they sent the columns aloft like the 
boles of giant trees; and wreathed their capitals, 
sometimes their very shafts, with vines and flowers ; 


above and the corbels below ; and sent up out of those 
corbels upright shafts along the walls, in likeness of 
the trees which sprang out of the rocks above their 
head; and raised those walls into great cliffs; and 
pierced those cliffs with the arches of the triforium, 
as with wild creatures’ caves or hermits’ cells; and 
represented in the horizontal string-courses and 
window-sills the strata of the rocks; and opened the 
windows into wide and lofty glades, broken, as in 
the forest, by the tracery of stems and boughs, 
through which were seen not 6nly the outer, but tke 
upper world.” The effect of such architecture, con- 
secrated by such associations, is chastening and en- 
nobling, and almost unknown to Americans. The 
most venerated fabric of the English Church; the 
seat of coronations; the sepulchre of kings; the rest- 
ing-place of famous Englishmen from every rank, and 
creed, and every form of genius—the desire to be 
buried there is as strong as ever, and is said to have 
inspired the saying of Nelson, “ Victory, or Westmin- 
ster Abbey!” 

One of the first portions of the Abbey visited by 
Americans is the “ Poets’ Corner,” in the south tran- 
sept, where the brightest names in English literature 
are recorded, save Byron, to whom this tribute was 
refused, and a few others, whose dust reposes else- 
where. The remains of Shakspeare, Wordsworth, 
and Southey, Scott, and Burns, lie far away in scenes 
they knew and loved; yet tributes to most of these 
may be found in the Abbey. In the “ Poets’ Corner” 
can be seen the medallion portrait of Ben Jonson; 
the bust of Butler, the author of “ Hudibras;”’ a tab- 
let marking the resting-place of Spenser, who wrote 
the “Faerie Queene ;” a bust of Milton; a medallion 
of the poet Gray; the bust of Matthew Prior, the 
poet; one of Barton Booth, an actor and poet; the 
tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer; John Dryden’s bust; a 
fine full-length statue of Thomas Campbell; a bust of 
Southey, and the well-known statue of Shakspeare, 
with the sculptured heads of Henry V., Richard II., 





the poppy, and among them, in gorgeous robes, the 


and decked with foliage and with fruit the bosses 


which the statue leans. Thomson, author of “The 
Seasons,” is represented in a sitting position; the 
statue of Addison stands upon a pedestal surrounded 
by the nine Muses; and a tablet near by has a pro- 
file likeness of Oliver Goldsmith. Davenant, Dry- 
den, Cowley, Congreve, Pryor, and Gay, sleep fitly 
in one cave here. A marble bust of Thackeray has 
recently been added to the “ Poets’ Corner,” and 
there are large and elaborate monuments to George 
Frederick Handel, the great mu- 
sician, and to David Garrick, the 
actor, as well as tablets to Beau- 
mont, Sheridan, Cumberland, etc. 

Whichever way one turns in 
Westminster Abbey, he stands in 
the presence of the choicest dust 
of England's great men and wo- 
men. In the oldest chapel, that 
of Edward the Confessor, are 
the tombs of Henry III., Edward 
I., Henry V., Queens Eleanor and 
Philippa, Edward III., and others. 
The chapel of Henry VII. is not- 
ed for its exquisitely carved work, 
so vividly described by Washing- 
ton Irving in his ‘‘ Sketch-Book.”’ 
He says: “The very walls were 
wrought into universal ornament, 
incrusted with tracery, and scoop- 
ed into niches crowded with the 
statues of saints and martyrs. 
Stone seems, by the cunning la- 
bor of the chisel, to have been 
robbed of its weight and density ; 
suspended aloft as if by magic, 
and the fretted roof achieved with 
the wonderful minuteness and 
airy security of a cabinet.” This 
chapel contains the tombs of its 
founder and his queen, the last of 
the house of York; of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; Queen Eliza- 
beth ; Queen Mary; and the little 
princes murdered by Richard III. 
The nine chapels are crowded 
with the tombs of persons of royal birth, down to the 
time of George II. In the chapel of St. Paul there 
is a colossal figure of James Watt; in the chapel of 
St. John, one of Thomas Telford, the eminent en- 
gineer; a full-length statue of Mrs. Siddons, and a 
tablet to Sir Humphrey Davy. These chapels are 
but appendages to the great body of the Abbey, 











and Queen Elizabeth upon the base of the pillar on 


there yet remaining the nave, with transept, ambu- 
latory, choir and cloisters, all crowded with groups 
of sculpture and bas-reliefs to the memory of those 





SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


whose deeds are England’s history and glory. 

The good company in the Abbey is too vast for 
complete recapitulation. Americans will look with 
interest upon the monuments of Chapman, Pitt, and 
Fox, the huge cenotaph of Wolfe, and the monument 
erected by sons of Massachusetts to young Lord 
Howe who fell at Ticonderoga in 1758, and the spot 
where the remains of George Peabody rested before 
they were sent to his native land. The most recent 
burials in the Abbey are those of Dickens, Maurice, 
and Dr. Livingstone. — Fuller-Walker. 
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PINNACLES OF THE PALISADES.—J. D. WooDWARD. 





